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THE WEEK. 


MARTIAL law was repealed in Cape Colony on 
Wednesday. Meanwhile matters are going from bad 
to worse with the Suspensionist party. Sir David Gill, 
the Astronomer Royal, who it is said was to have been 
a member of the Provisional Government if the Consti- 
tution had been suspended, took advantage of a 
banquet to make an attack on the Speaker for his letter 
defending the Constitution. The Speaker made a 
dignified reply and then retired, but, unhappily for 
Sir David Gill, Lord Alverstone was also at 
the banquet, and he was careful to show 
what he thought of the proceedings by praising 
the Speaker’s speech. This incident has been made 
publicby a message from the Capetowncorrespondent of 
the Manchester Guardian. Dr. Smartt, who wanted the 
Constitution suspended to allay party passion, was on 
the point of being suspended himself on Wednesday for 
continual and offensive interruptions. Altogether 
it looks as if the mischief-makers were foiled, and the 
Colony likely to settle down to the work of restoration. 
The Zimes prints a belated and pathetic letter from its 
special correspondent at Capetown, who still thinks 
Mr. Chamberlain will suspend the Constitution if only 
he sees the strength of the Bond, and who talks of a 
Seditious Utterances Bill as a practical measure, not 
knowing that such a bill would be condemned by the 
sober organs of both parties in England. 


Ir is interesting to see that in pleading his 
forlorn and obsolete cause of suspension the corres- 
pondent admits that in some parts of Cape Colony 
more than half the Dutch residents were deported 
without trial during the war, and their businesses 
ruined. It is interesting, too, to notice a strange 
discrepancy between the version given by the 
Times correspondent and that given by Laffan’s 
correspondent of the speech made by the Chief Justice 
of Cape Colony on the subject of the inquiry into the 
working of martial law. The Z7mes correspondent 
makes Sir Henry de Villiers say that no Colonial Com- 
mission was necessary, because he had full confidence 
in the members of the Imperial Commission. Laffan’s 
correspondent gave quite a different account. “Sir 
Henry also objected to the appointment of Colcnial 
Judges on the Imperial Commission, in whose members 
he had the utmost confidence.”” The importance of the 
discrepancy will be appreciated when it is remembered 
that the proposal to which, according to Laffan’s 
correspondent, the Chief Justice objected, is the pro- 
posal made by some Progressives as a substitute for 
the Colonial inquiry which Sir Gordon Sprigg promised. 
The telegrams were published on Friday, September 12. 


Tue Socialist National Congress, held at Imola, a 
small town of Romagna, which about fifteen years ago 
was the first to send a Socialist Deputy to the Italian 
Parliament, has a considerable importance, even for 
the way and form in which it took place. The six 
previous congresses of the same party appeared more 
as reunions of conspirators, such was the persecu- 
tion of the Socialists by the Conservative Cabinets in 
power, four of them even being convoked privately, on 


account of the threats of the Government. That of 
Imola was not only publicly announced and prepared 
for months before, but anyone, including non-Socialists, 
was allowed to be present at the meetings. The 
Ministry, instead of looking on the gathering of Imola 
as a nest of rebels, put no obstacle in the way of 
the reunion, and for the first time a railway reduction, 
similar to that granted to all members of National 
Congresses in Italy, was conceded to the 1,000 
Socialists who, from all the provinces of the peninsula, 
centred at Imola. Not only no disturbances of any 
kind took place, but, what has no precedent in Italy, 
the Socialists were allowed to parade the streets of the 
little town in a procession 10,000 strong, headed by 
music and flags, and by the municipal authorities, as 
Imola is entirely in the hands of the Socialists. The 
proceedings of the Congress showed that 1,000 dele- 
gates present represented all the provinces of Italy, 
with the exception of three, and those who have 
inscribed themselves officially as belonging to the 
party number 70,000, although in administrative and 
political elections the Socialists can dispose of a 
much larger number of votes, the surplus coming 
from those who, sympathising with the party, cannot 
openly belong to it. 


WHETHER Captain Shaw-Taylor’s proposal for a 
Round Table Conference on the question of Irish land 
comes to anything or not depends apparently on the 
ext.eme Irish landlords, like the Duke of Abercorn. 
The moderate landlords, represented by Captain Taylor, 
are anxious for a conference, so is Mr. T. W. Russell. 
Mr. Redmond looks askance at any overtures which are 
made, in his phrase, by the privates in the land- 
lords’ army, without authority from their leaders, but 
it is clear from his speech at Waterford that he is 
ready to take part in a conference which is really 
representative. The /reeman’s Journal is also friendly. 
Unhappily the extreme landlords show little disposition 
to accept Captain Taylor’s idea, and they prefer to 
trust to the alliance of the Government in a stubborn 
warfare with the tenantry. We think from their own 
point of view they are unwise. The Government are 
very much to be blamed for doing their best to prevent 
any such settlement by imposing the Crimes Act for the 
pleasure or support of a few intractable landlords. A 
great meeting was held in Dublin, with the Lord Mayor 
in the chair, last Sunday to protest against the pro- 
clamation of the Irish capital. There was a vast 
audience in the Phoenix Park, and the proceedings were 
perfectly orderly. Mr. Dillon made an admirable 
point when he asked whether any of the citizens of 
Dublin would organise a meeting to declare their 
approval of the Government’s action. The truth is, of 
course, that the Government are proclaiming Dublin in 
order to suppress opinions which are distasteful to a 
few powerful landlords. They have chosen the most 
dramatic way of showing how futile it is to attempt to 
maintain an anti-national vég7me as the machinery for 
governing the Irish people. 


Tue Morning Leader published on Tuesday an 
interesting letter from Mr. Shepherd, Chairman of the 
Refugee Committee of Capetown, which gives a 
picture of the third phase of the Outlander movement. 
The first chapter was all sympathy and public fame. 
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The Outlanders filled Lord Milner’s despatches and the 
Rhodesian Press. The war came, and the Outlanders 
slipped into a strange obscurity. At one time an 
Outlander’s nose could not bleed in Johannesburg 
without the news being cabled over to Fleet-street ; 
but when the war came, an Outlander might starve 
in Capetown unpitied and unknown. With the 
greatest difficulty an Outlander manifesto struggled 
into the columns of a few newspapers in November, 
1900. An extract from that manifesto will show 
what it was the Outlander wished to impress 
on the public that had forgotten them: ‘ The 
committee further think it desirable in the public 
interest to state plainly why the alarm and unrest among 
the Outlander refugees has been so great. With the 
knowledge possessed by all Outlander residents of the 
Transvaal’s past history, methods, and definite policy of 
the great financial houses, they are becoming’ alarmed 
at the rapid increase of the wealth, influence, and un- 
relenting enterprise of the latter!” The committee 
went on to describe in a few happy phrases what was 
the capitalist policy. 
“ Kimberley, with its diminished population, represents 
what to them is the ideal system. As few of white miners 


as et as wages cost too much—Kaffirs cost less. 
Baboons if they could be trained would cost still less.” 


THE third stage is marked in Mr. Shepherd’s 
pathetic letter to the Morning Leader : 


“In accordance with the tacit understanding arrived at in 
Capetown, we have given the present British administration 
of the High Commissioner a free hand for nearly two years, 
and have not thought it politically expedient to impress 
upon the administration the views of the majority of the 

itlanders on matters where their interests are opposed to 
those of the mining corporations in the Transvaal. 

“ But in view of the singularly unjust enactments, and 
especially that most inequitable decision with regard to the 
payment of arrear claim licenses, to say nothing of many 
other ordinances prejudicial to the interests of the ordinary 
British residents, the time is rapidly approaching when 
further action will require to be taken. 

“The Uitlanders are convinced of the administrative 
ability and honesty of purpose of Lord Milner. Apprecia- 
tion of these qualities, however, does not blind us to the 
fact that he is surrounded by many influences not in the 
least concerned with Imperial interests. The foreign 
financiers, who boss the Rand, have taken good care to have 
a great many advocates who have access to Government 
House on account of their social position and their great 
wealth.” 


So the men who would like to use baboons in the 
mines are now dominating Lord Milner, and the Out- 
landers feel that ‘‘ the time is rapidly approaching 
when further action will have to be taken.” It reads 
almost like that other message-—‘‘ The purport of all 
representations made to me is to urge prompt and 
decided action’”’—sent by Lord Milner to Mr. Cham- 
berlain on August 31, 1899. Many of the grievances 
the Outlanders complain of seem to be genuine. We 
agree with the Morning Leader that it is unjust that 
dues should be levied on claim licenses during the war 
just to please the foreign financiers who surround Lord 
Milner and hope to ‘freeze out” the smaller men. 
The political discontents in the Transvaal have ended 
in the extinction of one political association and the 
creation of another under the presidency of Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, of Eckstein’s! But there is clearly likely to 
be a revolt against the Milnerian method on the part 
of British Outlanders who are without the consola- 
tions of Mr. Fitzpatrick and his ‘‘ foreign financiers.” 


THE National Education Association, which has done 
so much good work since the Government began its 
attack upon School Boards, has just issued a diary of 
the new Education Bill, which will be extremely useful 
to speakers who take part in the agitation against the 
bill. It gives the motions and divisions on the bill so 
far as it has gone, the clauses as amended, the full text 
of the bill, together with an explanation of the changes 
hitherto made, and a summary of the education ques- 


tion as it stands now and will continue till Parliament 
meets in the middle of October. For a full view of 
the danger to the cause of popular education, speakers 
should obtain in addition another pamphlet issued by 
the same association and entitled ‘‘ Education Bill, 1902, 
Enactments Repealed.” These repeals are set out in 
the fourth schedule, and include, it will be remem- 
bered, four whole Acts of Parliament and parts of nine 
other, Acts now in working operation. ‘‘This whole- 
sale repeal of previous legislation entirely alters, and 
to a large extent destroys, the present machinery of 
national education.” Mr. Munro Ferguson has now 
come out as a supporter of the bill. It is amusing to 
reflect that Sir Edward Grey said the views of the 
Irish party on education made an alliance between 
Liberals and Irishmen impossible. But what are the 
chances of an alliance with Mr. Haldane and Mr. Munro 
Ferguson who disagree with the Liberal Party on 
education and on almost everything else as well ? 


As might have been expected, the British Associa- 
tion has spent much time in discussing problems of 
higher education. On Monday the important question 
was raised of how to train schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses. The great danger at the present day is 
that uneducated boys and girls should go in for a 
course of pedagogy, and should then obtain a certificate 
as qualified teachers. The problem is particularly 
acute with regard to women teachers. But, 
as Professor Withers pointed out, unfortunately 
training has been too often regarded as an alternative 
to university studies instead of a sequel to them. 
** Consequently, with some few exceptions the women 
with the highest qualifications have not been trained, 
and conversely, trained women have not, as arule, had 
a university education.” Miss Maitland, the principal 
of Somerville College, urged that secondary teachers 
should be trained mainly in the secondary schools 
themselves. She believes—and surely there is justice in 
this criticism—that systematic pedagogy in training 
colleges makes teachers priggish and scholars self- 
conscious. 


In our last number we noticed the proceedings of 
the first day of the British Association at Belfast. The 
second day wes devoted, as usual, to the reading of the 
Presidential addresses in the several sections. Pro- 
fessor John Purser, the President of Section A (Mathe- 
matics and Physics), gave a historical sketch of the 
Irish School of Mathematics, with biographies of the 
brilliant mathematicians from Dr. Bartholomew Lloyd 
and his son, Dr. Humphrey Lloyd, and Dr. Romney 
Robinson (the inventor of the cup anemometer), 
to Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Gellett, and 
James Thomson, who have made Trinity College 
famous in the development of physical science. 
In addressing the Geographical Section, Sir Thomas 
Holdich dwelt pathetically upon the serious contrac- 
tion of the unknown world, and was forced after 
an incursion into the Poles and the Himalayas to betake 
himself to improvements in maps and the need of more 
scientific geography. The engineering section was 
addressed by Professor John Perry, who spoke at some 
length upon the dearth of efficient teachers and the 
desirability of experiments. Professor Perry, happily, 
is not in a panic, and has no need to be. ‘No right- 
thinking engineer,” he observed, ‘‘has been scared by 
the newspaper writers who tell us of our loss of supre- 
macy in manufacture. . . . I laugh at the idea that 
any country has better workmen than ours, and I con- 
sider the education of our workmen to be the corner- 
stone of prosperity in all engineering manufactures.” 


Peruaps the most brilliant of the Presidential 
addresses was that delivered to the Economic and 
Statistical Section by Dr. Edward Cannan, who sought 
to show by some practical applications that the study 
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of Political Economy isa ‘‘ thing of very great practical 
utility.” He showed, for example, that as great cities 
grow ‘‘it becomes convenient that their centres should 
be devoted to offices, warehouses, and shops, and that 
people who work in these places, and, still more, their 
families, should live in the outskirts. Unfortunately, 


this law is not yet well understood by Parliament or 
the local authorities. 


“So it comes about that there are in quarters of London 
most unsuitable for the purpose enormous and repulsive 
barrack dwellings, the sites of which are devoted in secula 
seculorum to the housing of the working classes; while the 
immense cost of devoting them to this instead of to their 
proper purpose is debited to the cost of improving the 
facilities for locomotion or to education, and is defrayed 
principally by the rates on London property, which chiefly 
consists of houses, and to some extent by the higher charges 
on the railways consequent on the restriction of facilities 
for extension. Fifty pounds a head is the average loss 
involved to the rates of London on every man, woman, and 
child for whom these dwellings are provided. This palpable 
absurdity could never have been perpetrated if the general 
working of the economic organisation had been understood. 
In that case it would have been seen at once that the 
extrusion of over 200,000 inhabitants from the City of 
London 1n the past, which is admitted to have been desir- 
—_ was effected by the quiet operation of the laws of 
value.” 


In short, Dr. Cannan maintains that if economic theory 
were understood, money would not be wasted in trying 
to house the working classes on expensive sites. A 
similar consideration applies to the favourite device of 


subsidy which is advocated by persons anxious to- 


obstruct or alter the natural channels of trade, and 
‘to promote changes which will not come about of 
themselves because they are not profitable.” 


THIRDLY and lastly, Dr. Cannan claimed that 
political economy has great practical utility in pro- 
moting peace and goodwill between classes and 
nations. He made a valuable and much needed protest 
against those misleading military metaphors which we 
regret to say that some of his colleagues have helped 
prominent statesmen to circulate. 

“ In regard to international relations, the first business of 
the teacher of economic theory is to tear to pieces and 
trample upon the misleading military metaphors which have 
been applied by sciolists to the peaceful exchange of com- 
modities. We hear much, for example, in these days of 
‘England’s commercial supremacy,’ and of other nations 
‘challenging’ it, and how it is our duty to ‘repel the attack,’ 
and so on. The economist asks, What is ‘commercial 
supremacy’? and there is no answer. No one knows what 
it means, least of all those who talk most about it. Is it 
selling goods dear? Is it selling them cheap? Is it selling 
a large quantity of goods in propertion to the area of the 
country, or in proportion to its population, or absolutely 
without any reference to its area or population? It seems 
to be a wonderful muddle of al! these various and often con- 
tradictory ideas rolled into one. 


ONCE more we must turn to the long and painful 
story of Bethesda. The quarrymen, reduced by the 
long blockade, have constantly petitioned for terms. A 
week or two ago they offered to accept any conditions 
approved of by Mr. Balfour and Lord Rosebery. This 
most reasonable proposal, like all other proposals from 
the men, was refused. For nearly two years the 
struggle has been carried on peaceably, although the 
unnecessary calling in of soldiers has provoked the 
men’s resentment. Last week, however, when some of 
the younger men were home for a holiday from the South 
Wales mines, quarrels broke out between them and the 
blacklegs. No one, fortunately, was seriously hurt, 
and tranquillity has been restored. The last incident in 
the negotiations between Lord Penrhyn and his men is 
a refusal to meet their representatives. ‘‘ My terms 
are unconditional surrender” appears to be Lord 
Penrhyn’s policy after twenty-two months of industrial 
warfare. Yet one may infer, from Mr. Henry Jones’s 
letter, that the men are anxious to resume work almost 
on any terms if their right to combine, freely admitted 
everywhere else, is recognised at Bethesda. 


Tue September Sessions at the Old Bailey have been 
remarkable in several ways. For the first time in an 
English trial finger-prints have been employed to 
identify a criminal. This system is very thoroughly 
developed in France, but our own police are not so 
well equipped. The second matter of interest was the 
sentence in a murder case, in which the prisoner 
had cut his wife’s throat. Mr. Justice Walton 
directed the jury to find a verdict of manslaughter, 
and sentenced the prisoner to six months in the second 
division, observing that he had committed the crime 
under the ‘‘extremest provocation.” Under the old 
law such provocation was required simply to reduce the 
crime from murder to manslaughter. Six months for 
taking even the most worthless life is entirely inade- 
quate. A sentence which will meet with more approval 
was one of ten years’ penal servitude for blackmail. It 
is a commonplace at the Bar that there are numbers of 
despicable villains to be found every night in the 
neighbourhood of Regent-circus who make a living by 
systematic blackmailing. 


Tue Manchester Guardian published on Monday an 
interesting article from a New Zealand correspondent 
on Mr. Seddon. The correspondent analyses Mr. 
Seddon’s statement and his disclaimers about the appli- 
cation of the Maoris for service in South Africa, with 
results that leave that little incident in Mr. Seddon’s 
career in as ugly a light as ever. But to most persons 
the most interesting thing in the article is the 
explanation of Mr. Seddon’s success in attracting public 
attention outside New Zealand. ‘‘ People were wondering 
why he got so much more attention than the other 
Premiers. They could not be expected to know that 
New Zealand was the only colony which allowed its 
Premier to advertise himself by cable messages at its 
expense, being content to pay the bills whilst he 
supplied the copy. Last year the colony spent £468 in 
‘payment to Reuter’s Telegram Company for special 
telegrams,’ and this year the House of Representatives 
has voted £300 for the same purpose. You can do a 
great deal in Press telegrams for £300. The extra 
4168 last year was on account of the special adver- 
tising that the Premier needed in preparation for the 


Coronation ; £30 probably would last in a year during 
his absence.” 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Bombay Presidency 
writes that there had been three days’ almost continuous 
rain. Up tothat time (rather more than three weeks 
ago) everyone said there would be no more rain, and 
that, even if there was, the crops could not be saved. A 
terrible famine over the West of India was confidently 
predicted. ‘‘ Suddenly a storm arose out of nothing 
and burst over the whole of India.” Nearly all the 
worst places had about ten inches in one week. It 
would be interesting to know what has been the money 
value to India and Australia of the recent falls of rain, 
and what has been the loss to English farmers of the 
long spell of wet weather which has ruined the harvest 
in many parts of this country. 


Tue return of the regular troops from South Africa 
proceeds without much notice from the general public in 
curious contrast to the demonstrations which welcomed 
irregulars who returned before the war was over. But the 
arrival of the Terrible this week has revived some of the 
earlier enthusiasm, and no men deserve more thoroughly 
a recognition of their services than the officers and crew 
who played a great part in the relief of Ladysmith and 
were afterwards actively employed during the ‘* Boxer” 
outbreak. The remarkable rapidity with which Captain 
Scott mounted his two 4°7 guns and got them into 
Ladysmith was worthy of the ship that holds the 
record for quick-coaling, and the exploits of the 


Terrible are amongst the great achievements of the 
Natal campaign. 
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THE AGITATION AGAINST THE EDUCATION 


BILL. 


T is, perhaps, not surprising that some of the friends 
of the Government think it necessary to adjure 
Mr. Balfour, by everything he holds precious, to remain 
staunch to the Education Bill. There are many symp- 
toms of discontent where Mr. Balfour looked for sup- 
port, and an uneasy reflection on those symptoms has 
reminded some of Mr. Balfour’s supporters that the 
withdrawal of the bill would be a serious shock to the 
credit of the Government. This reflection is un- 
doubtedly quite true, but it is scarcely a final 
answer to the demand for the abandonment of the bill. 
Mr. Balfour alone is to blame if his inveterate obstinacy 
in standing constantly on the extreme edge of the 
doctrine of party discipline ends one day in a gigantic 
disaster. This Government is always forging chains 
for itself. It has anincurable taste for making reckless 
declarations and binding itself by unnecessary oaths, 
and then explaining with many wry faces that its 
dignity is involved in a stern and immobile stubborness. 
This was always happening during the war. The 
Government has a great majority, and Mr. Balfour 
argues that all he has to do is to appeal to that majority 
not to desert the Government, and that relying 
on that majority he may dispense with the ordinary 
diplomacies and compromises of party statesmanship, 
In the case of the Education Bill he had every warning. 
He received a memorial from his own side urging that 
some concession should be made to the demand for 
more popular representation, and yet he set his mind 
like a flint against any concessions. The result is, of 
course, a series of popular demonstrations to show that 
Mr. Balfour’s assertion that the country wants 
the bill is false, and representations from quarters 
where no political bias can be _ suspected, 
which show that the dislike of the bill is a 
good deal more than party or sectarian hostility. 
When thirty-seven Churchmen on the Norfolk County 
Council declare that it would be difficult to administer 
an Act which causes such strong Nonconformist resent- 
ment, it is reasonable to suppose that they know rather 
more about the working of local government than the 
Spectator, which thinks their fears groundless, knows 
about it. . 

The truth is that the situation in which the Govern- 
ment finds itself is quite clear and unmistakable. It 
has introduced a bill which makes drastic changes in 
a matter of great importance touching the daily lives 
of the mass of the people. When the bill is criticised 
Mr. Balfour replies that he has a mandate from the 
people in the majority given to him at the last election. 
It is pointed out to him that that majority was 
obtained on a fraudulent issue, after a contest in which 
no one heard a whisper about education. He snaps his 
fingers at such arguments. Then follow two elections 
in which the Government lose altogether some 7,000 
votes, protests by county councils and a borough 
council and meetings up and down the country, and re- 
monstrances from supporters of the Government in 
the House of Commons. How do the friends of 
the Government face these facts? Amend the bill, says 
the Morning Post, and give the local authorities a two- 
thirds majority on the governing body of Voluntary. 


schools. Stand by the bill, says the Specéator ; all this 
agitation is factitious ; it is mere hatred of the Govern- 
ment, and not hatred of the Education Bill. What, 
then, can persons do to show their dislike of the bill? 
If they are silent, Mr. Balfour’s argument from 1900 
is triumphant. If they protest, and protest by two such 
elections as nobody can remember, their indignation 
is simulated and may be neglected by the Government. 
What method of articulate expression is there open to 
a discontent that is genuine? 

Our own reasons for disliking the Education Bill, 
and for thinkiug the bill will do harm to education, 
have been given and discussed several times in this 
paper, and it is unnecessary to repeat them. We 
have only to point out here that one particular 
objection, the danger that women will find it harder to 
take part in educational work if they have 
to depend on co-optation instead of on election, has 
been intensified by the recent experience of the 
government of Christ’s Hospital. But if we thought 
the bill created a satisfactory machinery for the 
administration and provision of education we should still 
oppose the imposition of any system which must depend 
more or less on popular sympathy and confidence for 
its successful working, if a large section of the people 
regard that system with a bitter and implacable sense 
of grievance. That undoubtedly is the attitude of the 
Nonconformists to the present bill. Whether they have 
altogether appreciated the full significance of a protest 
which takes the form of a concerted and organised 
refusal to pay rates is another matter; it seems to us 
rather a perilous precedent, and an equivocal expedient 
in a country where there are the forms of popular 
government. The best protest is a vigorous prepara- 
tion for turning the Government out. The Spectator 
remonstrates with the Nonconformists for disliking 
the bill, says it cannot believe that Free Church- 
men of this generation will abandon the principles 
and conceptions of religious teaching for which 
their forefathers suffered, and quotes with approval 
Dr. Guinness Rogers’s letter to the Times disclaiming 
any desire for uniformity of unsectarian teaching. 
But this is no defence of the present bill, for the 
question which that bill raises is not the question of 
teaching but the question of control. We believe there 
is no insuperable difficulty about religious teaching, 
and that men of every party and creed would accept a 
system under which all denominations taught their 
religion freely in all public schools. If that is all that 
is wanted, all our difficulties might soon be adjusted. 
But the friends of the bill want a great deal more; 
they say they must have security for the religious 
opinions of the persons who teach their children 
arithmetic or drawing. The appointment of these 
persons must, therefore, be in the hands of other 
persons who also hold orthodox opinions. These 
teachers again must be trained in institutions where 
the right opinions prevail, and therefore those institu- 
tions must be managed by governors whose opinions 
are unexceptionable. So a little complete world of 
denominational administration is erected on the 
modest basis of a demand for definite religious instruc- 
tion. That scheme may very well be worked out by 
voluntary effort, as itis done in France. To attempt to 
apply it as the scheme of our public education in England 
and Wales is to create innumerable injustices and to 
paralyse education, 
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BRUMMAGEN FRENCH. 


PELLETAN has suddenly sprung into a fame 
.« that might be embarrassing to his country 
even if it is amusing to the rest of the world. Until a 
few days ago he was chiefly known as a vigorous 
journalist with socialist views, holding office in a 
curiously assorted Ministry which had shown an extra- 
ordinary want of tact and judgment in its execution of 
the law relating to Associations. M. Pelletan was always 
a fiery orator, and on taking office he refused to relegate 
into the background opinions which brought him 
into sharp conflict with his colleagues. On the 
subject of finance, for example, he is at variance 
with M. Rouvier, the able statesman who is 
in charge of that department of administration, and 
he advertised his differences in a provocative speech. 
His latest outburst is unfortunately an invasion of a 
department which is concerned with more delicate 
relations, and M. Delcassé has more reason than 
M. Rouvier to dread his colleague’s eccentricities as a 
Minister. The course of French diplomacy during the 
last few years has been a silent and successful building 
up of a promising friendship with Italy, and a modifi- 
cation of a spirit of irritability and suspicion in the 
general attitude of France to other Powers. M, 
Pelletan has made a spirited effort in three speeches 
to undo this achievement; he shakes his fist at 
Italy and threatens England and Germany. Nothing 
was omitted to make the whole display as maladroit 
as possible, and M. Pelletan actually chose for 
this little exhibition of squibs and crackers the very 
moment when friendly messages were passing between 
France and Italy in allusion to events in which the 
two nations have a common pride. 

Fortunately all those whom M. Pelletan’s speeches 
chiefly concern have treated this contemptible explosion 
of the new diplomacy with just as much respect as it 
deserves, and though it occurred, as the Débars re- 
marks, by a ‘‘ naturally sonorous sea where the smallest 
utterance finds an echo,” it is not likely to disturb the 
normal course of politics. Incidentally it may have one 
good effect, for it helps to discredit the blustering temper 
in the eyes of certain persons who never see how ridi- 
culous it looks when they only see it in a mirror. It 
says something for the sanity and self-restraint of 
French patriotism that M. Pelletan’s escapade is 
nowhere condoned in the French Press, and that the 
French papers have not followed the example set by 
certain English newspapers three years ago when 
Mr. Chamberlain conducted himself in a_ similar 
manner. M. Pelletan fortunately occupies a different 
position in Europe from Mr. Chamberlain, otherwise 
his imitation of our Brummagen diplomacy might 
have led to more serious results. It is the 
essence of the new diplomacy that a responsible 
Minister, who is not Foreign Minister, should say 
exactly what is passing in his mind at any moment 
on foreign peoples and foreign affairs, and say it in 
the spirit of a reckless agitator whose business it is to 
stir the blood of great masses of unthinking persons. 
Three years ago, for example, certain offensive cari- 
catures of Queen Victoria were being sold on the Paris 
boulevards, in the German streets, and in various 


. 

London shops. Mr. Chamberlain went to Leicester 
for a lunch (M. Pelletan spoke after dinner) and 
told the French to ‘‘mend their manners” or there 
would be ‘serious consequences.’ Fortunately the 
French Press received this threat with contempt, 
reminded themselves that Mr. Chamberlain’s head 
was easily turned, and that he had just been in 
the august presence of the German Emperor. Two 
little incidents followed which completed Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s humiliation. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, bya delicious 
irony, warned the newsvendors of Paris that the sale 
of German as well as of French caricatures made 
them liable to prosecution, and the German Press 
hastened to explain that Mr. Chamberlain’s insults 
to France were nothing to the insult he offered 
Germany in speaking of her as an ally. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s offence on this occasion was, of course, 
only one of many instances of his inability to control 
his tongue. The Zimes, which had condoned others, 
referred to the Leicester speech in the kind of tone 
the French papers apply to M. Pelletan. ‘‘In this 
country we are fully aware that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
training has not been that of a diplomatist, and 
that, long after the period at which a man’s ways of 
thought and habits of utterance are usually fixed, he 
was chiefly concerned with domestic affairs and was 
accustomed to the freedom and, if we may say so, the 
looseness of the phraseology employed in all countries 
when party questions are under discussion. At home 
we make allowance for all this, and knowing that Mr. 
Chamberlain has never disturbed that unbroken har- 
mony which, as the Lord Chancellor took pains to 
assure us on Thursday evening, has reigned in the 
Cabinet ever since its formation, we quite understand 
that the policy he is supporting is the policy of Lord 
Salisbury and of the whole Government, however 
strongly his language may bear the impress of his own 
idiosyncrasy.” M. Pelletan, though fortunately a minor 
figure in politics, has also been brought up in an 
atmosphere of loose and unguarded criticism, and 
the best warning to apply to him, and to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and to Mr. Chamberlain’s droll understudy from 
New Zealand, is the warning of the Dédbats: ‘Le 
devoir d’un homme d’Etat est de beaucoup retenir.”’ 


There is a pretty close analogy, as the Westminster 
Gasette points out, between the present situation in 
France and the situation created in English diplomacy 
by the contradictory speeches of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain during the Chinese crisis of 1898. 
Lord Salisbury rebuked Mr. Chamberlain by saying he 
did not read his speeches and that all the great 
servants of the Crown were always saying to him, 
‘¢ The more you are silent the better we shall get on,” 
but this effort to restore Cabinet discipline by the 
method of public remonstrance proved quite ineffectual. 
M. Pelletan, of course, is not Mr. Chamberlain, and 
one of the chief newspapers says that no onein France 
would make the mistake of taking him “‘ au “ragiqgue,” 
but the consequences of the system of ministerial 
anarchy created in England the last few years are 
something of a warning to other nations. In foreign 
relations a great deal depends on the discretion, the 
self-restraint, and the good taste of the Minister who 
represents the authority of the nation. In these respects 
both England and France are admirably served at this 
moment, and it is much to be regretted that the true 
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interests of both nations should be liable to any risks 
from the tumid and silly sensationalism of M. Pelletan, 
the puerile gaucheries of Lord Cranborne, or those 
excursions of Mr. Chamberlain into foreign policy 
which can only be compared to the behaviour of a bull 
ina china shop. 





TRUSTS v. MUNICIPALITIES. 


HEN a man describes himself as ‘‘a firm 
believer in the municipal spirit of the age and 
an ardent supporter of all its higher aims” it is well 
for the audience and the reading public to be on their 
guard. This, as it happens, was the description which 
the Honourable R. P. Porter gave of himself to the 
Economic Section of the British Association at Belfast 
at the end of a paper against Municipal Trading. The 
Honourable Robert P. Porter has a very pathetic story 
to tell. It seems that more than twenty years ago he 
was commissioned by one of the United States Govern- 
ment Departments to visit England and study municipal 
administration. At that time “he had no words except 
of praise for the conduct of affairs. Everything was 
being done to brighten and improve the life of the 
people. Better sanitary arrangements, more parks and 
open spaces, additional supply of pure water, increased 
school accommodation, establishment of free libraries, 
encouragement of music in the parks, and other move- 
ments for the uplifting of the people and the mainten- 
ance of ahigh degree of municipal spirit, constituted a 
programme which all could then endorse. No one 
thought of making money out of these enterprises.” 
Since then all has been changed, or, rather, some 
shocking additions have been made to the ‘‘ ennobling 
civic work in which all could join.” Apparently 
the construction of a sewer is ennobling civic 
work, but for a borough council to run trams 
is to act ‘‘ dog-in-the-manger like against private com- 
panies anxious to invest and serve the public.” Tram- 
ways, gasworks, and electric lighting have, in Mr. 
Porter’s opinion, ‘‘done much to side-track public- 
spirited municipal work in England.” What Mr. 
Porter’s principles may be no one can tell, for after a 
little discussion had taken place on his paper he is re- 
ported to have said : 

‘¢7, The municipality ought to supply water, and 
that was always done in America.:’ 

But if what America does is to be erected into a 
principle of action for England, then England will have 
to put up with the most barbarous protective tariff in 
the whole world. 

‘¢2, The principles of Manchester—successful as 
that city was—would logically lead to the municipalisa- 
tion of all businesses which paid more than 3 per cent.” 

But we cannot find that Mr. Porter or anybody 
else has attempted to show that the Manchester Cor- 
poration has in any important instance departed from 
the principle of restricting municipal enterprise to 
local monopolies. What Manchester and many other 
towns have done is to substitute public for private 
management of a monopoly. It is absurd to say that, 


because a public body has municipalised a monopoly, 
therefore it must logically go on to the municipalisa- 
tion of all competitive businesses. We have shown 
more than once that there are natural monopolies, such 
as electric lighting, which are not necessarily suitable 
to municipal ownership. In such cases the corporation 
will best consult the interests of its ratepayers by 
selling the franchise on the best possible terms to 
a private company. 

Mr. Porter, like most champions of trusts, is 
terribly alarmed by the growth of local indebtedness in 
the United Kingdom. It is now more than £ 300,000,000 
‘* an amount equivalent to double the same class of in- 
debtedness in the United States.” The calculation may 
be approximately correct, though it is difficult to see 
how it was arrived at. But what is the use of citing the 
example of America? Are not American municipalities 
a byword for mismanagement and corruption? And 
while almost every student and impartial critic of 
local government in the United States is endeavouring 
to hold up English and German models for the imita- 
tion of his countrymen, Mr. Porter, oblivious alike 
to the scandals of the Spoils System and to the 
tyranny of the trusts and bosses, is actually trying to 
import the gospel of municipal corruption and municipal 
inaction from the States into England. Besides, how 
disingenuous Mr. Porter becomes upon this very 
subject of local debt. It grew, he says, in the dark 
age between 1879 and 1898 by 150 millions, and he 
continues: “The piling up of local indebtedness 
tends to escape the purview and control of Parliament 
in a way in which the National Debt does not, and 
the danger is thereby increased.” Now, what are the 
facts? In three years (not in twenty) the sum which 
Mr. Porter taunts local authorities with having 
borrowed mainly for sanitary purposes has been added 
to the National Debt on account of a war which 
was entered into by the Government without even 
consulting Parliament. Yet Mr. Porter tells us that 
the increase of the National Debt is well within 
‘the purview and control of Parliament,” or at 
any rate, from the point of control, he considers 
that the capital expenditure of local authorities is 
not so well supervised as the capital expenditure of 
Government departments. This is sheer ignorance, 
and is quite inexcusable in the mouth of a man who 
professes to be an expert upon the subject of English 
municipal government. Consider for one moment the 
almost excessive caution with which Parliament has 
hedged in the expenditure of local authorities. In the 
first place, the local authority is responsible to the rate- 
payers, and ifthe ratepayers are even moderately alive 
to their own interests, they are perfectly well able to 
prevent their representatives from plunging into debt. 
In the second place, local ioans can only be raised for 
purposes authorised by Parliament ; and these purposes 
do not include competitive trading in the ordinary sense 
of that term. In the third place, every such loan must be 
sanctioned either by Parliament or by the Local 
Government Board. If by Parliament, it must take 
the form of a private bill, which has to be submitted to 
and approved by a Private Bill Committee of the Com- 
mons and another Private Bill Committee of the Lords. 
If the loan is sanctioned by a provisional order of 
the Local Government Board (or, it may be, of the 
Board of Trade), then this provisional order must itself 
be confirmed by Parliament, and here again, if there are 
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substantial local objections to the proposed expenditure, 
the provisional order may itself be fought and opposed 
in exactly the same way as a private bill. We are glad 
to see that Dr. Edwin Cannan, a clear-sighted and 
practical economist, who is thoroughly conversant with 
the conditions of local government, and is by no means 
blindly enthusiastic about everything that is done by 
our local authorities, took occasion, in the discussion 
which followed Mr. Porter’s paper, to protest against 
the use of the phrase ‘municipal trading.” The 
phrase is misleading. There is not, and probably 
there never will be, any general participation of public 
bodies in trade and commerce. Certain subsidiary in- 
dustries and manufactures are no doubt necessary to 
public bodies which maintain streets, gasworks, and 
waterworks ; but these subsidiary industries are excep- 
tional, and prove the rule, whatever Mr. Porter, and 
the Zimes, and the Moderates, and the big financiers 
may say. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF THE LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
HE Daily Chronicle tells us that there is good 
hope for Liberalism because the Liberal League 

is coaxing moderate men and a few striplings from the 
peerage into its ranks, and meditating an important 
campaign in the near future. The prospect is perhaps 
less exhilarating to those persons who stop to inquire 
against whom the energies of that organisation are to 
be directed and what cause it is intended to serve. At 
present there is a painful ambiguity about its objects 
and its policies. Its methods are less mysterious. There 
is nothing very recondite in the idea of attracting 
the agents of the party into the service of an 
organisation of rich and fashionable men who assure 
us that they alone know the secret of political success. 
Nor is there anything very inscrutable in Lord Rose- 
bery’s brilliant idea of claiming an election victory won 
on an issue on which the Liberal League is divided as 
a triumph for that organisation. The Dazly Chronicle 
goes further and quotes Mr. Beaumont Morice’s state- 
ment after his election as showing that the way to win 
recruits is to prove that you are in sympathy with the 


League and its president. This argument loses 
sight of the fact that Mr. Freeman Thomas, the 


secretary of the League, after allowing himself to be 
announced as a speaker on Mr. Morice’s platform 
withdrew his promise on the definite ground that 
Mr. Morice refused to join the Liberal League—an 
incident that throws a curious light on Lord Rosebery’s 
assertion that the League did not attempt to make 
proselytes. The truth is, and Mr. Beaumont Morice 
knows it, if the Dazly Chronicle does not, that Mr. 
Morice would not have been adopted as candidate if he 
had not distinctly stated that he was not a member of 
the League. 

The profoundly unsatisfactory feature about the 
League and its imminent campaign is that no one 
knows what are its precise views and what it wishes to 
do. The Daily Chronicle remarks that ‘‘ the Education 
Bill serves alike to unite andinspire the Liberal Party.” 
The statement is true enough as long as the Liberal 
League is regarded as outside the party. But how 


does the League stand in relation to the bill? One of 
its chief promoters, Mr. Haldane, supports the bill, so 
whatever inspiration he derives from the bill is not 
the inspiration that helps a militant opposition to it. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson, within the last few days, has 
announced that he agrees with Mr. Haldane, and that 
he thinks the bill would work out very well. Lord 
Rosebery’s first impression of the bill was that it was 
to be welcomed as adding lustre to municipal institu- 
tions ; his second that it was to be condemned because 
its effect would not be the effect he had first ascribed to 
it. Ifthis means anything, it means that Lord Rose- 
bery agrees with the policy of destroying the School 
Boards, and that his quarrel with the bill is that the 
terms on which the transfer of authority is made to 
the municipal institutions are not adequate or just. 
That point of view may be right or wrong, but does 
that ground of opposition unite the Liberal Party? Did 
Mr. Rowland Barran fight the bill on that issue in 
North Leeds? Mr. Asquith, if anyone, might have 
been expected to fight the bill. He comes of a hardy 
Nonconformist stock, and in 1896 he took the main 
part in attacking Sir John Gorst’s measure. How 
often has Mr. Asquith even attended the debates on 
the bill? It is not too much to say that for every five 
speeches he made against the Liberal Leader he has 
not made more than one speech against the Education 
Bill. All the hard work of opposition has been done by men 
such as Mr. Bryce and Mr. Lloyd George in particular, 
whom the Liberal League regard with a certain dainty 
horror as men who are making it impossible for 
fashionable and fastidious men and women to have any- 
thing to do with Liberalism. 

The Education Bill is merely an instance of a 
general temper of mind which makes the whole position 
of the League bewildering to simple men who regard 
Liberalism as a great national cause that is worth 
fighting for, and not merely as a genial atmosphere of 
personal admiration to be diffused gently through 
society. Is there a single great issue on which the 
Liberal League has a clear and distinct policy? 


We all remember that it was said three years 
ago that if only Liberals would drop recrimi- 
nations about the causes of the war, they would 


find they were perfectly agreed about the future. 
What followed ? A series of indefensible proclamations, 
public hangings, the putting of women prisoners on 
half rations as punishment for the resistance of their 
husbands, protests by the Liberal Leader, and attacks 
on him by Mr. Asquith and by Lord Rosebery, who laid it 
down as an axiom that no criticism should ever be 
uttered which implied that a person of British blood 
could be guilty of barbarity. The war is over, and 
Lord Milner is detected in a clandestine attempt to 
overthrow the Constitution of Cape Colony, after giving 
the Dutch a solemn promise in 1899, in the name of 
the Queen, that the statements that he meditated such 
a coup were quite false. The attempt is defeated. But 
does anyone know at this moment what Lord Rose- 
bery, Mr. Asquith, or Mr. Haldane thought of it? 
All we know is that Mr. Asquith declared three years 
ago that Lord Milner had the ‘‘ coolest head in the 
Empire,” that Mr. Haldane declared a few months 


ago that Lord Milner took a larger view of South 
Africa than Mr. Bryce, and that Mr. Munro-Ferguscn, 
who, if not a field officer of the League, is a graceful 
and promising subaltern, reaffirmed only last week his 
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entire confidence in Lord Milner. Mr. Munro-Fer- 
guson said that whatever might be thought of the 
details of Lord Milner’s policy, that policy was in ‘‘ the 
main right.” No one would call the suspension of 
a constitution a ‘detail.’ These politicians serve 
Lord Milner with a docile loyalty they have never 
shown to any Liberal Leader, and their South African 
policy is moulded absolutely by the opinions of the most 
anti-Liberal official in the Empire. Where does 
Lord Rosebery stand in regard to South Africa ? 
The conspiracy against the Constitution of the Cape was 
organised by the Rhodesian party, and it was con- 
ducted by the fraudulent methods in which that party 
is expert. Unhappily, no one can say that Lord Rosebery 
will stand aloof, much less that he will condemn that 
party. He made Mr. Rhodes a Privy Councillor, and 
during Mr. Rhodes’s visits to England, after the sinister 
crime of the Raid, he always found a warm welcome 
from Lord Rosebery. The measure of Mr. Rhodes’s 
confidence in Lord Rosebery is seen in the document by 
which Lord Rosebery is made a co-trustee with Dr. 
Jameson of the huge fund left out of the ill-gotten 
gains of militant finance for the mysterious and 
unknown enterprises Mr. Rhodes meditated in South 
Africa. The future of South Africa is a question of 
vast importance, and it is not disposed of by a few of 
those gentle and healing phrases which come more grace- 
fullyto Lord Rosebery than to most men. But what trust 
has any Liberal in the capacity of a group to deal with 
South Africa if the most illuminating fact about that 
group is its intimate relations with Lord Milner and the 
strategists of Rhodesian finance ? 

There are many questions on which Liberals wish 
for some enlightenment as to Lord Rosebery’s views 
before they welcome the promised activity of his body- 
guard. Has he changed his opinion about conscrip- 
tion, or is he still more militarist than the Government 
on that question ? Is his mind still open on the subject 
of a Zollverein? Is he for or against the rating of 
ground values? Has he a single positive suggestion 
to make about the government of Ireland? Will he 
add a few touches to his perfectly colourless creed of 
efficiency? Until those questions are answered no one 
knows whether the campaign of the Liberal League 
is to be more beneficial to Liberalism and less a demon- 
stration of irrelevant and distracting personal fidelities 
than the sinister agitation conducted a year ago by 
some of its chief lieutenants against the Liberal Leader’s 
brave and successful crusade for the reform of the 
prison camps. 





A NEW THEORY OF TOTEMISM. 


HE anthropological section of the British Asso- 
ciation discussed totemism, being a subject on 

which the ingenious have delighted to exercise their 
fancy. The paper thereon was read by Dr. A. C. Had- 
don, who was leader of the recent Cambridge Scientific 
Expedition to the Torres Straits. He naturally drew 
some of his illustrations from the inhabitants of the 
islands of the Torres Straits and from the Australian 
blacks. North America was considered the classical 
land of totemism, and the word is taken from the 
speech of one of the copper-coloured ‘‘ nations” ; but 
the diffusion of totemism seems almost universal, and 


it has been traced among some branches of the Aryan 
family. This has led to the suggestion that it was 
common to the whole Aryan stock on the ground that 
it is So primitive an institution that it is more likely to 
have been adopted before than after the Aryan separa- 
tion. Moreover, there is something piquant about 
proving a solidarity between Egypt and Greece, 
both the early homes of civilisation, and the 
latter the shrine of an anthropomorphic religion that 
inspired idealist art, and the cults of backward savages. 
We doubt whether it is not overdone, and whether any 
evidence of the presence of an ‘‘ animal” element in 
mythology anywhere is not too hastily seized on to 
yield the inference of totemism. Dr. Haddon reminded 
his hearers that totemism was only one out of several 
animal cults, and it would be a searching question to ask 
those who are eager to see totemism everywhere 
whether they can in such cases point to the co-existence 
of the five marks of totemism recited by Dr. Haddon: 
‘* Social organisation with totem kinsmen and totem 
symbols ; reciprocal responsibilities between the kin 
and the totem ; magical increase or repression of the 
totem by the kinsmen ; social duties of the kinsmen ; 
myths of explanation.” 

The test need not be applied pedantically, for it is 
probable that perfect specimens, exactly answering 
the foregoing description of the type, are rare, and 
variations must occur in different parts of the world ; 
perhaps, too, the description would have been more 
satisfactory if exogamy had been stated, as we suppose 
it to have been meant by one or other of the general 
phrases, ‘‘ social organisation ” and “ social duties.” 

Dr. Haddon generally associates himself with Dr. 
Frazer in his view of totemism, but he ventures on his 
own account to ‘‘hazard a suggestion for a possible 
origin of one aspect of totemism.” There seems to be 
good ground for this diffidence of phrase, for the sug- 
gestion comes very much to this, that the totem is the 
staple article of diet of the clan. 


‘‘There would be one group of shore folk that had a 
speciality in crabs, another would have shell beds, while a 
third would own sandy shores which were frequented by 
turtle. A similar natural grouping would occur among the 
jungle folk—sago flourishes in swampy land, certain animals 
frequent grassy plains, others inhabit the dense scrub. . 
Numerous human groups would be largely depen- 
dent upon a distinctive good supply. - « Among the 
shore folk the group that lived mainly on crabs might well 
be spoken of as ‘the crabmen’ by all the groups with whom 
they came in direct or indirect contact. . It is obvious that 
men who persistently collected or hunted a particular group 
of animals would understand the habits of those animals 
better than other people, and a personal regard for these 
animals would naturally arise.” 


A little further on Dr. Haddon admits that this 
‘can scarcely be the origin of totemism, but it doubtless 


‘helped to establish and organise the system.” Theories 


of the origin of totemism are all guessing in the air, and 
the ‘‘nick-name” theory to which in the foregoing 
passage Dr. Haddon at one moment seemed to lean 
has been scoffed at as quite inadequate. They exist 
chiefly to show the marvellous fertility of savants. 
This latest one reads plausibly, but it seems to be 
inconsistent with one of the chief features of totemism, 
z.e., that for the members of the clan the flesh of their 
own totem is taboo. As a question of fact, this must 
be capable of being answered one way or the other, and 
Dr. Frazer, in his article in the Zxcyclopadia Britannica, 
states quite clearly that the fact is as here given. If 
it is so, it must be fatal to Dr. Haddon’s theory, and 
the wonder is that he overlooked it. 

Apparently in cases of extreme urgency it is lawful 
for members of the tribe to eat their totem; but they 
lay themselves open to serious consequences, and have 
to go through a service of reconciliation. It is true 
that eating is not always regarded as a disrespectful 
way of treating a thing. Readers of Herodotus 
will remember that Darius, wishing to show the 


extreme diversity of custom among the various subjects 
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of his empire, introduced the Issedones, who ate their 
deceased ancestors, to another tribe who burned theirs. 
Each was shocked by the impiety of the other. Further, 
there is a kind of ritual eating, at which tribes eat the 
flesh of animals to acquire their characteristics. 

Dr. Haddon had some interesting observations to 
communicate about the development of the inhabitants 
of the islands of Torres Straits. In some of the islands 
a transition from tctemism to hero worship was in pro- 
gress when it was arrested by the coming of the white 
man, and in others of them a process was going on 
by which small totem groups were consolidating into 
mere territorial leagues. The modern character of 
these changes leads Dr. Haddon to dwell on the neces- 
sity of collecting all available data before primitive 
cults and institutions perish. It is a curious questionhow 
far such changes come from within ; it is to be suspected 
that they are usually due to contact with strangers, 
and probably the decay of local and savage beliefs in 
the world at the present time is due to the diminishing 
isolation of the groups cherishing them, caused by the 
ubiquitous and inquisitive efforts of the white races. If 
it were not so we should have greater cause to share 
Sir Henry Maine’s wonder that man should ever have 
invented custom, and, having invented it, that he should 
ever have freed himself from it. 


FROM ABROAD. 


A FRENCH VILLAGE. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN 

HUMAN beehive! that is the word, that involun- 
A tarily rises to my lips, to describe that little group 
of white and grey cells, from whence the untiring workmen 
pour out at early dawn, to return in the glow of the sunset, 
weary and spent with the labour of the day, dragging their 
carts or carrying their baskets filled with bunches of grapes 
and sheaves of corn, the honey which nourishes the human 
family. Working hours and different kinds of labour, 
days of rest and general reunions are imposed on all in so 
unanimous a manner, that it would seem as if one will 
alone had dictated them. Yes, there is a close unity in 
this rural commune. In spite of political divisions and 
personal hatreds, more irreducible and numerous in the 
country than elsewhere, it forms a singularly conscious 
and cohesive collection. Whilst the idea of the arron- 
dissement is gradually becoming extinct, and the cantonal 
and departmental divisions are slowly penetrating the mind, 
the commune, on the contrary, sees its collective existence 
growing rapidly in intensity and strength, as it answers 
more completely to the traditions of history and to social 
requirements. r" 

We should like to study its communal, political, and 
agricultural life. 

In every rural agglomeration there are ordinary 
centres of reunion, where at certain times one 
feels the soul of this living group vibrate; such, 
for instance, is the bowling-green, the village inn, where 
between two games of cards and two glasses of wine they 
discuss the news of the commune 2nd the accounts in the 
newspapers ; the church where one prays, and the ceme- 
tery where one sleeps. But it is very rarely that the whole 
of the inhabitants meet together in the gay, serious, or sad 
reunions ; to assemble the majority of the peasants it needs 
a solemn, religious, or civic event, or even’ the disappear- 
ance of a very popular inhabitant, otherwise the women 
alone go to church, and a small group of men—always 
the same—fills the public-houses. As to the old men, 
they go rambling over their little plot of land with the 
slow and serious step of the aged, weighing the value of 


it, and breathing its perfume. There are, however, some 
days when nearly all the inhabitants of the village assemble 
for the same manifestation—these are the general holi- 
days, some of which are of such long standing that it is 
impossible to fix the date of their origin, but which never- 
theless enjoy an unshaken popularity ; others more recent 
which penetrate but slowly into these characters cut out 
of rock. These holidays, piously transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, are of different kinds. Some have an 
almost entirely religious character, and take place at 
various seasons of the year. When the ears of corn begin 
to bend their heads, heavy with the promise of rich har- 
vests; when on the branches of the vine, in the shadow 
of the leaves, are formed the green buds of the black 
grapes; when with the return of autumn comes back the 
season of the “Elevage,” it is the custom to call down 
the blessing of the One who created them, on the cattle, 
the vines, and the corn. In the days of St. Verny, and at 
the Feast of the Rogations, the vine growers and the 
labourers go along the pathways in company with the 
priest, who calls down the benediction with the gesture of 
the sower. At the time of Saint Barthélemi draught 
horscs and horned cattle are collected on the village green, 
and the priest passes between two rows of oxen and mules, 
which are decked out for the occasion, and blesses them. 
By the side of these purely religious feasts, to which the 
peasants remain attached because they incarnate a tradi- 
tion of the past and express their respect for that Force 
of which they, more than others, feel the mysterious and 
intimate power; by the side of these Catholic ceremonies, 
it is right to place the Patronal féte. Little by little it has 
lost its confessional character and become a day of public 
rejoicing. One forgets the name of the saint under whose 
protection the commune is placed, to remember only that 
with this annual date coincides the arrival of fortune-tellers, 
wooden-horses, merry-go-rounds, the opening of the shoot- 
ing galleries and the village balls—the ball, which, in spite 
of the colour of the dresses and the light of the sky, keeps 
all the characters of Tenier’s and Rubens’s pictures, and 
exercises an irresistible power of attraction over the young. 
It requires all the denunciations of the Church to prevent 
the most serious girls from going there ; all wish to become 
acquainted with the charms of the Bourrée—the jig of 
Auvergne—and the dizziness of the waltz, which by very 
curious transitions has become a world-wide dance. The 
same characteristics are to be found in a féte, quite as 
ancient, but still more purely civil—the annual fair of the 
commune. Nearly all the villages have carefully preserved 
it, in spite of changes introduced in the customs by the 
multiplication of railroads and the improvement of roads 
and water-ways. Thus there are temporary markets for 
the trade of corn, wine, sheep and oxen. In populous 
centres all sorts of food are collected and displayed once a 
month in the public square. Though these agricultural 
fétes are somewhat less frequented, they nevertheless re- 
tain their original character; everyone arrays himself in 
his holiday clothes to go there; the procession of peasants 
and cattle is displayed amidst the same exclamations and 
the same tumult; the tradespeople and butchers are always 
enthroned on the top of their spring carts, draped in their 
long blue or black smock frocks; bargains are still con- 
cluded there by the clasping of two hands and the clinking 
of two glasses. By the side of these traditions of the past, 
the decline of which it is impossible to foresee, other fétes 
have been introduced ; in wealthy villages, the distribution 
of prizes to the children of the schools; in nearly all, the 
Sainte-Barbe, when the firemen celebrate services rendered 
to the community; and July 14, the only civic ceremony 
in the year. Our ancestors had wished to multiply them, 
because they understood their beauty, and had enough 
imagination to organise them. We must recognise that, 


such as it is, this féte of July 14—a pale copy of those of 
the large towns—is devoid of educative value and repub- 
lican character; the charm of “ democratic banquets” and 
sometimes the amusement of fireworks. are the only merry- 
makings offered to citizens of a Republic desirous of 
testifying their attachment to an idea. It is insufficient. 
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After having analysed the communal life of the village, 
we are thus led to say. two words about its political life. 
But, first of all, has it a political life ? One of the legends 
the most accredited in other countries is that the French- 
man will not fulfil his duties as a citizen; that he recoils 
before taking the least part in the management of collec- 
tive interests. This assertion is in every way inexact when 
speaking of rural centres. Municipal elections are those 
which create the most animation and provoke the most 
competition. The well-to-do landlord claims as an honour 
the management of money belonging to the commune, and 
the peasants show, by the care with which they consult 
the list of candidates, they understand that those elected 
will have a good part of their personal interests in their 
hands. Doubtless the electors yield too easily to the power 
of the mayor, and few municipal councillors discuss his acts ; 
but it is important to remark that the law of 1894* is 
too recent, and the progress in instruction too slow, for 
the majority of peasants to be capable of discussing the 
recovery of additional centimes, and of understanding any- 
thing of the voluminous printed matter regularly sent by 
the Prefecture. Those villages are very rare where the 
schoolmaster, generally invested with the title of Secretary 
to the Mayoralty, is not the mainspring of the municipal 
council. We must add that if the mayor presides like a 
master at the distributions of the charitable hoard and at 
the establishment of the budget; if his authority is such 
as to impose respect on all and inspire many with fear, a 
day always comes when his actions, observed in silence, 
are criticised aloud; and that is at the time of municipal 
elections. One understands then that this abdication is 
only apparent. Without the intervention of the general 
councillor, and of the deputy, desirous of being able to 
rely on the protection of municipalities, these elections 
would easily keep their special characteristics, and ques- 
tions of practical administration would alone play an im- 
portant réle. The peasant does not share the passion 
of the tradesman for violent struggles and new ideas. Two 
sentiments contribute to form his opinions: his natural 
prudence inspires him with a horror of abrupt changes ; 
a deep-rooted pride, the pride of his independence, puts 
him on his guard against anything touching equality and 
his right of voting. Incapable of creating the Republic, 
because they had not sufficient disinterestedness and intel- 
lectual strength to understand and love that ideal of right 
and justice, the peasants left to the workmen the glory of 
founding it. Now that it exists and continues, since it 
has given them universal suffrage with all its consequences, 
the right of association**, created agricultural creditt, 
country banks and mutual insurances, encouraged their 
efforts by protective rights, and institutions of all kindstf, 
the peasants mount a more vigilant guard around the 
Republic than many Socialist workmen, who are too much 
inclined to confound the form of the Government with 
the economical organisation. Nevertheless it is right to 
add that the peasants are not yet accustomed to the work- 
ing of a free democracy; they bow down too readily to 
every political man, general councillor, or deputy. This 
want of independence, which can be explained not only 
by the time-honoured traditions of our country, but also 
by the absence of organised parties sufficiently strong to 
support the vanquished when the adversaries are ip power, 
is one of the causes which paralyses the normal working 
of political life in our rural centres. There is another 
one more serious than the ephemeral existence of a minority 
of irreducible reactionists, servitors of decayed Govern- 
ments, and of a small group of exalted Socialists, recruited 


* It is only since this law that the municipal council elects 
the mayor. 


** Law of 1884 on the syndicates. 
+ Law of 1808. 
~ Diminution of the land tax; grant in case of crisis; agri- 


cultural teaching at school or in the barracks; special schools 
multiplied, 


amongst agricultural labourers or unoccupied bourgeois— 
it is the hostility of the curé against the schoolmaster, 
convinced of his duty as a lay-teacher, and supported by 
the mayor, whom he often advises and sometimes re- 
places. So long as means have not been found for recon- 
ciling these two enemies. without compromising the lay 
character of State education the villages will remain 
divided between two parties, the friends and adversaries 
of the curé, and our political life lumbered with formulas, 
which were good for the time, already distant, when the 
Catholic clergy ruled French society. 

These divisions, which have lasted almost a century, 
are nearly effaced when one passes from the domain of 
politics to that of economics. The agricultural life of 
our villages, formerly essentially individualistic, tends to 
become more and more collective. Certainly the idea of 
association is not an absolutely new thing for our country 
people. In my own province, at a date impossible to fix, 
it appeared in two forms particularly interesting. The 
one is found all over Auvergne, the other is peculiar to the 
region of the vines. Each man who possesses sheep has 
the right to take them every morning on to the village 
green; there a shepherd, paid by the associates, leads the 
flock to graze on the communal land—we know that every 
commune of France thus possesses a certain number of 
acres that it can under-let to its inhabitants or turn into 
sheep-pens and woods. The brotherhood of St. Verny 
is a second legacy of a past, now disappeared. All the 
vine growers thus placed under the patronage of the same 
saint undertake, when one of their society falls ill, to farm 
his land. To these singularly ancient forms of collective 
work or mutual aid more varied and complex types have 
been added in the course of this century. The oldest in 
date was the Society of Firemen, whose members under- 
take, in exchange for a small grant from the commune and 
the eventual distribution of the insurance office premiums, 
to meet once a month for the purpose of practising. Those 
communes are very rare which do not possess a section 
of a company or even an entire company. Around this 
first nucleus is generally found a Society of Mutual Help, 
which in exchange for a trifling contribution would furnish 
its adherents, if not with a pension, at least with a daily 
indemnity in case of accident or illness. To-day these 
associations number 14,900*, and have 2,300,000 
adherents ; they have increased five-fold since 1870. The 
agricultural syndicates appeared at a still later date, from 
1885, and are divided into two categories. Some are dis- 
tributive societies, where the peasants, in exchange for an 
annual contribution, can procure food and implements at 
reduced prices with special guarantees. The others are 
productive societies. ‘The vine growers and agriculturists 
enter into an agreement to maintain at their own expense 
—the former, experimental fields and nursery gardens of 
American vine plants; the latter, the material necessary 
for cutting, harvesting, and thrashing corn. There are 
2,069 of these syndicates in France, and they comprise 
512,794 adherents. But the departmental distributive 
societies are more flourishing than the communal produc- 
tive societies. Nevertheless, thanks to the beneficent in- 
fluence of the phylloxeral crisis, the collective nursery- 
gardens and experimental fields tend to increase. It will 
be only when the peasants are accustomed, in dealing with 
these different kinds of associations, to unite their efforts 
for the purpose of buying and producing that it will be 
possible for them to enter upon other associations, more 
complex but quite as necessary. The mutual credit per- 
mits the agriculturist to wait for a “rise” to sell off his 
crops—the syndicate of sellers brings the producer and 
consumer into closer relations. As rural banks are accli- 
matised in France to upwards of 500, and as mutual in- 
surances against the mortality of cattle reach the figure 
of 2,480, it is not unreasonable to hope that they will be 
organised in the less advanced provinces, at the same time 


* Without counting the hundreds of sections of Free Re- 
treat Societies, 
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as co-operative dairies, which are so prosperous in the 
Jura, and syndicates of sellers, so powerful in the South 
of France. 

Under the influence of these various associations a 
continuous movement stirs up our rural democracy. It 
may be fertile in results, and the peasants may play a 
decisive part in the evolution of modern France. ‘This 
will happen when they will have been matured by the pre- 
sent crisis, shaken by the struggles that they daily have 
to keep up, in spite of the existence of custom duties 
against foreign competition; instructed by the progress 
of scientific agriculture, the development of professional 
teaching and the management of complex associations. 
After having ‘furnished the French Revolution with its 
theorists and its soldiers, the peasants would now intervene 
in the present social crisis. 

‘They would help us to work our way slowly on, with- 
out shock or disturbance, towards that time, still far dis- 
tant, when the ideal will be realised, when the theories of 
the co-operators will become applicable, when the factory 
will belong to the workman, as the land belongs to the 
peasant, and when the peace of the silent fields will be 
extended to the tumultuous cities. 


Jacques Barpovux. 
Paris. 





THE WASHINGTON ANCESTRY. 


ARE THE St. Louis DirECTORS ON THE WRONG SCENT? 


HE attempt of the promoters of the St. Louis 
Exhibition to secure Sulgrave Manor, the 
alleged home of the Washingtons, for their forthcom- 
ing World’s Fair reminds us that the question of the 
ancestry of the first President of the United States is 
still regarded as a vexed one. Although our American 
cousins covet the old Northamptonshire house, they 
cannot prove it had a very near connection with George 
Washington. If the President’s ancestors ever held 
Sulgrave Manor, they left it at least six generations 
before George took up the thread of fate, and the relic 
hunters would find something more worthy their atten- 
tion as being genuinely Washingtonian if they went 
further north. For the boast of a speaker at this 
year’s dinner of the Society of Yorkshiremen in London 
that Washington was a Yorkshireman was a good deal 
nearer the truth than many similar claims have been. 
The illustrious President was undoubtedly descended 
from a North of England family. Back in medizval 
times the family held estates in Durham County and in 
Lancashire. They spelled their name Wessyngton, 
and one John of that ilk, who was Prior of Durham in 
Henry V.’s reign, proved his zeal for vested interests by 
writing a treatise on the rights and privileges of 
Durham Cathedral, and to this day the family’s 
connection with the county is preserved in the name 
of a busy colliery village on the banks of the 
Wear. 

In after years we find the main branch of the 
family in Yorkshire. They had valuable estates near 
South Cave, near Market Weighton in the East Riding, 
and their crest and arms are still preserved in the 
church and ona pane of glass in the old manor house. 
If the relic hunters from across the Atlantic wish to 
have something really associated with the Washington 
family they could not do better than negotiate for the 
purchase of this old house rather than seek to buy the 
bricks of Sulgrave Manor. 

The Washingtons of the seventeenth century were 
characteristically loyal. During the Civil War they 
were cavaliers, and it was their connection with an 
attempt to overthrow Cromwell and restore the old 
dynasty that caused John and Laurence Washington 


to flee from Yorkshire over seas and join other exiles 
in the old and loyal dominion of Virginia. They bought 
large estates and settled down onthe Potomac. John, 
who had abandoned his Yorkshire estates, married 
Miss Ann Pope, and their eldest son, Lawrence, 
married the daughter of Colonel Augustus Warner, a 
prominent colonist, and had three children, John, 
Augustine, and Mildred. Augustine married Jane 
Butler, by whom he had four children, and after her 
death he fell in love with and married Mary Ball, a 
young lady of great beauty. Their first son was 
George Washington, who, as a slab on the site of his 
birthplace at Pope’s Creek testifies, was born on 
February 11 (old style) 1732. Thus we have Washing- 
ton’s direct descent from a Yorkshire squire, who was 
associated with the county up to the time of his emi- 
gration, fully laid bare. 

When John and Laurence went to America Henry 
Washington, described of. Lincoln’s Inn, Cookham and 
Doncaster, succeeded to the Yorkshire estates. He 
was probably the father of the Sir Henry Washington, 
nephew of the emigrant John, who distinguished him- 
self under Prince Rupert at the storming of Bristol, and 
was at Worcester in command when Fairfax besieged 
the faithful city. The lawyer Washington of South 
Cave, Sir Henry’s father, had two daughters, Susannah 
and Elizabeth, the former of whom is buried in the 
church in the park. The family burial-ground appears 
to have been at the Church of St. Laurence (Laurence 
was a favourite name in the Washington family), 
Adwick-le-street near Doncaster, and the rector, the 
Rev. E. S. de Courcy Ireland, recently transcribed 
the following extracts from the parish registers for me. 
They prove the Washingtons’ long residence in the 
locality, and are most valuable, and are distinctly 
a find of some importance, especially to American 
genealogists : 


BAPTISMS, 


1552—Johnes Washington filius Jacobi Washington na bap. 
10° die Augusti. 
dit Washington filia Jacobi W. na bap. 12° 
artii. 
1565—-Martin W. filius Jacobi W. na bap. 9° die Octobris. 
1566—Rich 
Vnz W. filius Jacobi W. na bap. 29° Decembris. 
1368—Philippus W. filius Jacobi W. na bap. 25° Aprilis. 
1572—Leonardus W., filius Jacobi W. na bap. 24° die Maii. 
1575—Franciscus W. filius Jac. W. na bap. die Aprilis. 
1577—Maria W. filia Jac. W. nata bap. xviii® die Augusti. 
1578—Johanna W. filia a. W. nata bap. 24° die Junii. 
1672—Richardus filius Richardi Washington Armigeri bap- 
tizatus fuit decimo tertio die May (sic). 
1676—Robertus filius Richardi Washington Armigeri bap- 
tizatus decimo secundo die Octobris. 


BURIALS. 


1578—Jogan Washington sepulta 26° oe 
catherina Washington sepulta 9° die Julii. 
1579—Margaret Washington sepulta fuit (?) die Junii (?), 
Leornadus Washington sepultus 9° die Februarii. _ 
1 a“ ‘Washington armiger sepultus ultimo die 
ugustii. 
168—~Darize Washington Esq. buried ye five and twenty day 
of September 1658. 
1667—Elizabeth the daughter of Richard Washington Esqr. 
Buried the eighth of February. 
1668—James the sonne of Rich Washington Esqr. buried 
March roth. 
1678—Richardus Washington armiger sepultus vicesimo 
secundo die mensis Septembris according to °° act. 
1678—Hic Jacet Richardus Washington armiger Dominus de 
a wick obiit. Anno aetati suae 39 Anno Domini 
1678. 


Copy oF INSCRIPTION ON ALTAR ToMB, 


Hic Jacet Jacobus Washingtonius Armiger Dominus de 
Adwicke super stratam et Margareta uxor ejus filia 
Johannes Anlauve (?) Armigeri qui septem filiorum 
et quinque filiorum parentes fuerunt. 

1579—Obiit ano’ aetatis suae xxxvii® ano’ dui 1579. 

1580—Obiit ano’ aetatis suae xlv° ano’ dui’ 1580. 

1722—Beighton Minster. 

April 4, Elizabeth Washington, widow, buried a° 1733. 
J. Leech, Vicar. 


June 26, Grace Washington, widow, buried June 26. 
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MARRIAGES. 


1651—Johnes Dawson de Pigburnn et Maria Washington 
filia Davidi Washington de Hampall! nupt septem- 
decimo die mensis Aprilis 1651. 
1638 — (Fitzgerald ?) 
Georgius Fittzonsgo et Anna Washington filia Davidi 
Washington Armig nupti fuerunt vicesimo quint. die 
Julii Anno dui’ 1638. 


Many of the family records of the period have 
been lost, but I think sufficient remain to prove that 
George Washington was a Yorkshireman, and not a 
Northamptonshire man, by descent. 


GALLOWAY KYLE. 





ECCENTRICITIES OF SLUGS. 
(WitH APOLOGIES TO A CONTEMPORARY.) 


HE shells of molluscs emptied of their inhabitants 

are to be found in abundance by the seashore. 

These afford an endless source of delight on account of the 

variety of their shape, size, and colourings. A study 

of the mollusc itself brings out many marvellous and inter- 
esting features. 

The mollusc which carries a protective armour on its 
back is supposed to have instincts of a superior kind to 
that of its unarmoured brethren. While the ordinary indi- 
vidual may pass the common slug with a feeling akin to 
contempt—a sad mistake on his part—he may find con- 
siderable food for thought if he will study the structure of 
the shell of a snail, and its inhabitant. 

Upon the surface of the mollusc there exudes from 
the mantle, or epidermal skin, a slimy substance which 
thickens in successive: layers and becomes gradually 
hardened and adapted to the fashion of its occupant. The 


Helices, or snails found in gardens, form shells resembling - 


the awnings of an old-fashioned carrier’s cart, and, accord- 
ing to their environment, every mollusc is wonderfully 
fashioned so as to resist the boisterous waves, or to fit them 
for their abode in the still pond, muddy ditch, or enclosed 
grounds. 

The mollusc encased in its beautiful house carries a 
certain dignity with it. Moreover, it inverts the ordinary 
structure of the animal body, more especially on one par- 
ticular point, for whereas the bones to which the muscles 
are attached in our own body lie within, in the mollusc 
they are placed externally. The shelly coating furnishes 
to the muscles a fixed.basis without which it could not 
mechanically move. 

If the shell of the limpet be examined it will be 
noticed that it is built on a series of ridges, narrow in the 
centre and ever widening to the outside. And this limpet, 
which clings so tenaciously to the rock, has been seen in 
the early morning to elevate its pyramidical-shaped struc- 
ture, and, after projecting a foot, by a sudden spring 
advance a considerable distance. In some of the shells—in 
that of the cowry, for example—it appears that the inhabi- 
tant, as it progressed in life, acquired new ideas with more 
skilful application, as can be traced by the architectural 
embellishments occurring at varying periods. An eye- 
witness (Lieutenant Hawkey) relates the curious fact that 
the cowry can and does form a new shell when fully grown, 
by distributing over the old one a powerful solvent by 
means of the mantle, so that it is able to discard it and 
erect a larger and more commodious dwelling. 

The mollusc can, moreover, embellish its shell with 
the colours it chooses, just as a painter would his own dwell- 
ing according to his artistic temperament. ‘The marvels of 
the shell, when observed under the microscope, reveal 
many forms of construction. Some have the appearance 
of a honeycomb, being full of cells; others appear as a 
series of basaltic columns, while the patterns are simply 
innumerable, more particularly in the sea mollusc. 


While so much has been said about the armoured 
mollusc, the slug has some very interesting points which 
cannot be rightly understood with our present knowledge. 
It is a most erratic worker. Most frequently its journey- 
ings to and fro consist of a series of unsolvable algebraic 
puzzles, while, as I propose to show, it still produces really 
remarkable work. In a delightful work on Shell Life, 
the author notes the doings of a slug in a certain pub- 
lisher’s house in London, in the warehouse used for receiv- 
ing and storing new books from the binders. For nearly 
twelve months it was noted that one or other of the piles of 
books was constantly found partially damaged in the morn- 
ing, although left im good order the previous evening. 
The author goes on to relate: “ There were slimy trails on 
shelves and counters, and many of the book-backs ex- 
hibited marks which showed that a slug had been working 
at their surfaces with his rough tongue for the sake of the 
colouring matter, the glossy finish, or both. The trouble 
was laid before me, and a very slight investigation served 
to satisfy me that the culprit was a slug; but a very long 
and patient search—assisted by slime tracks—failed to 
reveal his hiding place.” Cabbage leaves and lettuce 
leaves were tried as bait to effect its capture, but in vain. 
“T observed that he had either a feeling for colour or that 
he found crimson more nourishing, for his depredations 
were almost confined to cloth of that hue. I gave instruc- 
tions that, if caught, the slug was not to be summarily dealt 
with . . . so one day I received a note to say that 
this molluscan De Wet had been captured. I was pre- 
sented with a chip match box, and told the slug was within. 
The slug had been within, but had made off again—and he 
took care never to be caught again, so his identity could 
not be established, but I do not feel a shadow of doubt 
that it was Z. Maximus turned bibliophile.” 

Of this same species of slug, I now relate what came 
under my own immediate observation. Last year, in 
August I was residing in Balerno, a small village in Mid- 
lothian, near to the Pentland hills. One of my favourite 
walks was in an avenue on what is known as the Malleny 
estate. The trees were of considerable variety, including 
the lime, ash, oak, chestnut, beech, and others. While 
looking at the magnificent proportions of a beech tree, my 
attention was attracted by a silvery outline on it. 

On a closer examination I perceived that a slug had 
been at work, and I found, wonderfully well drawn, the 
outline of a soldier, busby on head, high collar—-like those 
now obsolete—and on his chest an amount of intricate 
work to which I cannot do justice. Befoze him he held 
a drum, with two sticks in his hands, while the left leg was 
ornamented with a zig-zag pattern which made the picture 
exceedingly life-like. I drew attention to this drawing in 
the daily Press, and it proved a source of wonder for several 
days to many people until a storm obliterated it. 

This picture had not entirely faded from sight when 
I found perhaps a still more unexpected example of the 
slug’s eccentricity on another beech tree, some fifty yards 
distant from the previous one. ‘Three figures were con- 
nected together. ‘The topmost figure portrayed a large 
balloon, balanced on the head of an adult, with body, head, 
and arms—the former only fully developed. | Underneath 
was the figure of a boy similarly drawn. ‘These pictures 
were outlined on trees on the same side of the avenue. 

I now made it a duty of searching the trees in the 
avenue for more pictures, and found other two, one repre- 
senting what was apparently a kangaroo in the act of leap- 
ing, and the other, drawn on a forked tree, was evidently in- 
tended for a Persian, to judge by the unmistakable cap and 
style of attire. 

These figures were all drawn on the bark of the beech 
tree. There were no special markings on the tree to 
account for the representations. Two of the pictures 
were on one side of the avenue and two on the other, and 
I came to the conclusion that there must have been two 
artistic slugs at work, owing to the distance between the 
trees. ‘There were other beech trees with slimy trails, but 
these were of the ordinary type, consisting of mere blotches 
and blurs. 
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The pictures mentioned were nearly of a similar size, 
some twelve inches by four. One peculiar feature about 
the artist’s work was the fact that there was so little of the 
ordinary slimy track observed prior to the beginning of 
each picture. In that of the soldier, for instance, it was 
only by looking carefully at the beech tree that two tiny, 
silvery tracks an inch apart were observable. It would 
thus seem that the worker was desirous of concealing its 
approach until a fitting opportunity occurred for making 
its handiwork visible. 

Several ingenious theories have been advanced in sup- 
port of the contention that the slug’s part in the picture 
was not one of instinct or innate design. ‘Two of these 
may be deemed worthy of notice. First, that an artist had 
with a pencil, outlined on the tree a picture which the slug 
had merely travelled over, reproducing the picture in a 
fuller fashion. Even if such were the case, how did the 
worker kvow how to complete the picture in detail and 
not transgress the boundaries? If this theory were true 
it would surely serve to sHow that the slug had reached a 
state of education not yet understood. 

Another theory put forward, somewhat similar, is this : 
that someone with a knife cut out of the bark the image 
filled in by the slug. But there are no marks on the trees 
to account for any such theories. | One could possibly 
arrive at a solution of the seeming mystery if the slug 
simply climbed there to feed, and wrought out the pictures 
as it searched, thus moving in a peculiar fashion so as to 
cause the wonderful representations. But I failed to find 
any proof of such a supposition. The sense of smell guides 
the mollusc to the same tree, or pile of books, as has been 
noted, again and again. In some places, such as the 
Edinburgh Botanic Gardens, several of the trees are pro- 
tected by layers of cotton wool, a stuff which is hated by 
the molluse. Yet, even with this barrier it is not always 
defeated, for, not discouraged, it will climb slowly a neigh- 
bouring tree, or branch, and then drop on to the spot it 
loves. 

The Chinese deem small feet a mark of high breeding, 
but the slug goes further. It does without feet at all, auca 
yet is capable of making such progress by means of its 
muscles and fibres that it can move in any direction it 
chooses. 

And, in conclusion, I would desire to note that there 
is a similarity of tastes between the animal and the bird 
world. For whereas the edible snail formed a favourite 
dish with the Romans, as with the French people of the 
present day, the mavis on his stone anvil breaks the house 
of the armoured mollusc, and by making an end of the 
inhabitant grows fat thereon. 

Even as 

“The bruised reed is amply tough 
To pierce the shield of error through,” 
a study of the mollusc is sufficient to make the thoughtful 
pause, not only on account of its marvellous construction 
and powers of progression, but because of its peculiar 
tastes, its likes and dislikes, and what it can at times 
accomplish by drawing pictures, recognised as such by 
both the educated and uneducated eye. 





SOME INDIAN QUESTIONS. 


HE disquisitions to which we have been treated of 

late concerning the closer union of the component 

parts of the Empire have been characterised by one sig- 
nificant omission. ‘They almost entirely fail to take account 
of the particular case of India and its relation to any future 
co-ordination of the Imperial system. ‘This is the more 
remarkable seeing that India to-day is, in regard to the 


United Kingdom and relatively to other possessions, by far 
the most important alike in its commercial and military 
sense. India has, indeed, so far remained the sphinx of 
British Imperial politics. When the annual financial state- 
ment of Indian affairs is submitted to Parliament in solemn 
conformity with the theory of its supreme control the 
subject is usually regarded as a weariness of the flesh from 
which most of the members seek to escape. Perhaps 
their attitude also betrays a certain diffidence in this con- 
nection, not unwarranted under the existing general consti- 
tution of that body. What British rule in India portends 
for all whom it affects is a question on which the accredited 
authorities are for the most part silent. The one feature 
of our Eastern polity which receives emphasis in disserta- 
tion upon its character is its alienation from the essence of 
British constitutionalism. Sir John Seeley, for instance, 
observes: “India is all past, and, I may also say, has no 
future. What it will come to the wisest man is afraid to 
conjecture, but in the past it opens vistas into a fabulous 
antiquity. All the oldest religions, all the oldest customs, 
petrified as it were. No form of popular government as 
yet possible. Everything which Europe, and_ still 
more the New World, has outlived, still flourishing in 
full vigour; superstition, fatalism, polygamy, the most 
primitive priestcraft, the most primitive despotism. ‘Thus 
the same nation which reaches one hand towards the future 
of the globe and assumes the position of mediator between 
Europe and the New World, stretches the other hand to- 
wards the remotest past, becomes an Asiatic conqueror, 
and usurps the succession of the Great Mogul. How can 
the same nation pursue two lines of policy so radically diffe- 
rent without bewilderment, be despotic in Asia and demo- 
cratic im Australia, be in the East at once the greatest 
Mussulman Power in the world and the guardian of the 
property of thosuands of idol-temples, and at the same time 
in the West be the foremost champion of free thought and 
spiritual religion, stand out as a great military Imperialism 
to resist the march of Russia in Central Asia at the same 
time that it fills Queensland and Manitoba with free 
settlers ?” 

To examine the issue directly raised in this citation is 
the aim of the present study; and we may note at the 
outset that the paradox thus emphasised has troubled the 
mind of English society and statesmen from the beginnings 
of our Eastern dominion. ‘True, the achievements of Clive 
and his successors in India, won, as they were, over force’ 
led by French officers, came as a welcome contrast to the 
disasters that had befallen the British arms in other scenes 
of a world-wide struggle for dominion, in which France had 
been a leading protagonist. 


As the East India Company protested, when their ex- 
tinction was resolved upon by the Government in 1857: 
“The foundations of this empire were laid by your Peti- 
tioners, at that time neither aided nor controlled by Parlia- 
ment, at the same period at which a succession of adminis- 
trations under the control of Parliament were losing to the 
Crown of Great Britain another great empire on the oppo- 
site side of the Atlantic.” ‘The fresh opportunities thereby 
opened up to the Company’s servants of rapidly amassing 
wealth and fortune through the power that quickly fell into 
their hands, of shortening their exile in a forbidding 
climate, were not to be resisted. But the spectacle of 
newly enriched adventurers returning to England with the 
plunder of the Mogul Empire obtained no one knew how, 
and boldly entering into Parliament through the methods 
of corruption then in vogue, stirred the alarm and jealousy 
of the English ruling class, and roused the fears of the 
more high-minded. It was felt that these ambitious 
parvenus, with ideas formed under Asiatic influences, re- 
presented elements inimical to English freedom, and might 
prove a dangerous and disturbing factor in what was then 
of real: signification—the balance of the Constitution. 


This feeling found concrete expression in the sub- 
sequent impeachment of the famous pro-Consul, Warren 
Hastings. Although apologists now seek to extenuate the 
conduct of Hastings and to discredit the motives of his 
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assailants, their action here tended to intercept a possible 
danger. ‘The consequent discussion of Indian affairs threw 
a broad light on the native character of this Eastern ac- 
quisition, led to salutary changes in its civil administra- 
tion, while evidently determining English Ministers to 
isolate its associations from purely English interests. An 
attitude of distant neutrality towards all things Indian hence 
characterised the British administration through the early 
part of last century. 

This attitude had a corresponding reaction upon In- 
dian governmental policy. Under the improved status 
accorded the Company’s service, a feeling of keen sympathy 
with and interest in their Eastern charge came to distin- 
guish its rulers. The prejudices and customs of the 
people were respected, the revival of its ancient lore and 
literature encouraged, European influences and missionary 
zeal discountenanced. ‘lhis Brahmanised period, as it has 
been called, yielded the school which produced some of 
the ablest statesman in the history of British India, who 
made the public good of their adopted country their highest 
aim concurrently with the demands of a commercial cor- 
poration mainly concerned over the profit of its Eastern 
estate. The neutral attitude, we have noted, came to an 
end, however, with the decision of the Indian Government, 
after a prolonged controversy, to henceforth promote Eng- 
lish education in the country. Lord William Bentinck’s 
momentous decree in 1835, directing “the promotion of 
European literature and science among the natives of India, 
and that all funds appropriated for the purposes of educa- 
tion would be best employed on English education alone,” 
coupled with the granting about this time of liberty to the 
Indian Press, marks a turning point in our Eastern rela- 
tions. A continuous flow of English influences has since 
been in direct operation on Indian life and affairs. 

The ascendancy of commercial Liberalism, too, and 
its mental associations with “ Evangelicalism,” was, contem- 
porary with these changes, beginning to affect England’s 
Eastern policy. As a distinguished American observes: 
“The pious philanthropy of England has ever seen mis- 
sionary zeal go hand in hand with British commerce as the 
best means of simultaneously fulfilling England’s destiny 
and ameliorating the world.” Certain injudicious actions 
in this connection have been cited as one of the contributory 
causes of the Indian Mutiny. The petition of the East 
India Company against their abolition, which followed after 
that disastrous outbreak, strongly insisted on the care that 
would need to be exercised, under the direct government of 
the Crown, in dealing with the most deeply-rooted feelings of 
natives. Although their excellent tradition in this respect 
has since in the main been followed by the supreme Govern- 
ment, the new rule has proved a powerful factor in heighten- 
ing the action of English ideas on Indian society and 
thought. 

And this process, despite the vogue of facile generali- 
sations on the unchanging nature of the East, has been 
largely one of disintegration, consistently with what is now 
known of the forces of social evolution. Such culture- 
contacts have also had their counter effect on certain cur- 
rents of English thought. So far from the Indian outlook 
presenting the hopeless and petrified features of Seeley’s 
characterisation, the situation is rife with the portents of 
change and development. 

Speaking of the outcome of English education in 
Bengal a Hindu writer rematks: “The hereditary priests, 
who wielded vast influence over ancient society, have lost 
their prestige and power by reason of their ignorance and 
poverty; the old aristocracy of the land, the hereditary 
landlords, have fallen backwards, unable to keep pace with 
the times, exercising very little influence on the rising 
generation ; their wealth may still possess some awe for the 
ignorant masses ; but a new spirit of individualism, born of 
this new education, has affected these masses also, and con- 
siderably curtailed the authority of the landlords. In their 
place the English-educated man has stepped forward to 
serve as a link between the present Western masters and 
their uninformed subjects.” Meantime the sphere of influ- 


ence of the Western Powers, in the course of intensifying 


industrial competition, has been gradually encircling the 
East. India is no longer an isolated dependency. ‘The 
principal scene of international politics and complications, 
in which not only the European Powers, but equally Japan 
and the United States are interested, has now shifted East- 
wards, and concentrates around Central Asia, China, and 
the Pacific. 

The importance to England, then, of strengthening 
her position in India becomes paramount. And that is not 
to be compassed simply by increase of military defences. 
Rather must we look to the efficacy of a reconstructive 
liberal policy, adequate to the treatment of the newer con- 
ditions. England’s duty to India does not end with the 
establishment of a strong centralised bureaucratic adminis- 
tration. ‘There yet remains the higher task of working out 
the political and economic advancement of the people 
towards greater self-reliance and security. We have now 
to consider some of its more concrete aspects. 


: H. C. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MunIcEPs. 


THe West Ham Council furnished a target for 
criticism in Tuesday’s Zimes. Three columns are too 
much to read with care, but we gather that West Ham 
has spent a great deal of money, encourages Trades 
Unionism, and has a working-man Alderman. We have 
no desire to defend West Ham. It dates, we may 
remind the Zimes, as an independent borough from 
1886, and is the creature of a Conservative Government. 
Geographically it is merely a part of London, with no 
more right to an independent existence than Poplar or 
Haggerston. It is, and threatens to remain, a foreign 
body in the county of London, and a constant obstacle 
to metropolitan improvement. Did it return a member 
or two to the County Council, and manage its purely 
domestic matters at home, the 77mes would have found 
little to criticise. West Ham, in fact, is nothing more 
than a London Borough Council freed from the salutary 
control of Spring Gardens. Incompetence and corrup- 
tion, whether in West Ham or in the Borough of West- 
minster, furnish no grounds for a general indictment of 
English municipalities. They simply prove that the 
inhabitants of London are less capable of self-govern- 
ment than the inhabitants of the rest of England. 


Economics AT BELFAST. 

Dr. Cannan’s lively attack on municipal housing 
must have excited much misgiving among local autho- 
rities of a philanthropic type. For Dr. Cannan’s 
criticism cannot be met, as most attacks of the kind 
may be met, by demonstrating either that he doesn’t 
understand his subject or that he is an interested de- 
fender of monopolies, since the Oxford town councillor 
is our leading authority on local finance. His contention 
is, briefly, that municipal building stifles private enter- 
prise, erects dwellings in unsuitable localities, and 
throws unfair burdens on the ratepayers. He would 
allow economic laws to operate unchecked and un- 
assisted. It is the policy of Parliament, when giving 
railway companies powers to build new stations or 
widen lines in big towns, to insert ‘ rehousing 
clauses,” under which the companies must construct 
dwellings for all ‘‘persons of the labouring class” 
whose houses they have pulled down. This Dr. 
Cannan deplores, believing that it would be much 
better for the labouring classes themselves if they had 
to go further from the city centres for their homes. 
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He also objected to the policy of erecting municipal 
dwellings in these centres. 

“ The immediate effects of this policy are, first, to retain 
in the centre the men, women, and children who inhabit the 
dwellings ; secondly, to retain other workers who perform 
various offices for these inhabitants ; and, thirdly, to ensure 
a supply of labour for factories which would otherwise (to 
the advantage of everyone concerned) be driven into the 
country by the pressure of the high wages necessary to bring 
workmen to the centre or to pay their house rent if they 
lived there.” 


Professor Marshall holds the same view, and we have 
no wish to oppose it. If, however, the alternative to 
‘‘rehousing clauses” is municipal housing, we think 
that the clauses should be retained. But with Dr. 
Cannan’s attack on every kind of municipal housing 
we cannot so easily agree. What would he propose, 
say, in the village of Great Witchingham, referred to 
in this column a month or two ago, where ‘ private 
enterprise ” leaves the villagers to sleep higgledy- 
piggledy in damp, broken-down cottages with no water 
supply or drainage ? If private enterprise clearly fails 
to provide for health and decency, surely collective 
enterprise must intervene ! 


** MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM ” AT SHEFFIELD. 


The fulminations of the Zimes against what it 
calls ‘municipal Socialism” have not, in Sheffield at 
least, had the effect intended. The remarks of the 
writer of the articles on the Sheffield tramways have 
been declared to be a tissue of misstatements, and, so 
far from deterring the City Council from any further 
extensions of municipal activity, the local authority 
has decided to erect a municipal crematorium and to 
apply to the Postmaster-General for a license to estab- 
lish a municipal telephone service, while it has still 
under its consideration a proposal to follow the ex- 
ample of London, Birmingham, Manchester, and other 
great cities, in establishing a superannuation fund 
for municipal employees. A further suggestion, which 
will be considered in due course, has been made in 
favour of seeking power to establish a municipal 
savings bank, with the idea of ultimately investing the 
deposits in corporation stock. Meanwhile, the oppo- 
nents of ‘‘ municipal trading,” and the representatives 
of the great monopolistic companies with which the 
later phases of municipal work come into conflict, have 
been taking advantage of the interest occasioned by 
the Z7imes articles to raise an agitation against its ex- 
tension. At Sheffield, it has been a matter of complaint 
that every member of the Council had been deluged 
with anonymous letters and pamphlets against the 
municipalisation of telephones, and that a newspaper 
correspondence on the same lines had been maintained 
by interested officials. A similar complaint is made at 
Birmingham, where the Corporation propose to muni- 
cipalise the tramway service. Here suggestions of 
opposition come from the most unexpected quarters, and 
it is openly alleged that it is organised by persons who 
are largely interested financially in extending the 
operations of private concerns. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MunIcEPS, Speaker offices.] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANTI-BOUNTY FOLLY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Though no careful reader of your article on 
“The Future of Sugar” would fail to detect the slip, per- 
haps it should be explicitly stated that the title of my 
pamphlet is “ The Case Against ”—not the Sugar Bounties 
but—‘* the Sugar Bounties Convention,” 


May I add a word to what you have so well said on 
this subject? I suppose the two big questions of the 
autumn session will be the Education Bill and the South 
African “Settlement”; but after these no better battle- 
ground could be chosen than this insane measure. Its 
history exhibits the curious build of Mr, Chamberlain’s 
mind—the extraordinary readiness to betray his earlier 
convictions, nis love of wire-pulling (I had almost said 
intrigue), his complete indifference to the interest of the 
masses of the English people, the ingenuity and the re- 
morseless energy with which he pursues purely mischievous 
aims. In the present case he is serving absolutely no real 
interest, and the only interests he can pretend to be serving 
are those of two tiny groups of capitalists—about a dozen 
firms of sugar refiners, only one of which depends upon 
West Indian sugar, and a few effete and ignorant planters. 
Against these two utterly unimportant groups stand not 
only the masses of the British people and a large number 
of important manufacturers, with the retail traders depen- 
dent upon them, but also a large body of opinion in India 
(where Mr. Chamberlain got countervailing duties esta- 
blished two or three years ago) and the Australian Com- 
monwealth, which has refused to have anything to do with 
the Convention. Add to this the definite prospect of 
trouble with Russia, and the possibility of trouble with 
other sugar-growing countries that are not parties to the 
Brussels agreement (of which the United States are one), 
and we cannot but wonder that even Mr. Chamberlain 
should have embarked upon such a hare-brained adventure. 

I have said that the Convention would not help the 
only people who have asked for it. The West India Royal 
Commission made this clear. Not only. did it refuse to 
recommend steps to secure the abolition of the bounty 
system or the institution of countervailing duties ; not only 
were the Commissioners doubtful whether the abolition of 
the bounties would not “involve evils out of all proportion 
to those which it is desired to remove”; they pointed out 
further that such a step, costly as it would be for this 
country, would not satisfy the demands made and might 
be rendered altogether ineffectual by new factors arising. 
“Even assuming the abolition of bounties, it would be 
impossible to forecast the effects on the West Indian in- 
dustry which may in time be brought about by the main- 
tenance of the present protective policy of the United States 
of America. The United States affords the best and the 
natural market for the West Indies, and if that market 
should be closed or lost to West Indian sugar ”—by the 
withdrawal of the advantage it enjoys under the counter- 
vailing system while Continental bounties exist—* the 
colonies must suffer severely.” “A rise of price such as 
might reasonably be expected from the imposition of 
countervailing duties”—or equally from the abolition of 
the bounties—“ would not, according to the present re- 
presentations made to us in evidence, place the West 
Indian sugar industry in a satisfactory position. . . . It 
is doubtful if the improvement would be permanent. ; 
It is not clear that even if the bounties were abolished 
another crisis of a similar character might not arise in the 
West Indies at a future day.” 

It is in defiance of these conclusions of his own Com- 
mission that Mr. Chamberlain has pressed forward the 
Anti-Bounty Convention which Parliament will be asked 
to ratify. It will be interesting to see what Sir Edward 
Grey, who was one of the Commissioners, will now have to 
say on the subject. 

In the meantime, I hear from Vienna that it is doubt- 
ful if Austria will ratify the Convention.—Yours, &c., 


G. H. PErrIs. 
Lucien-road, S.W., September 16. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
Tue Divorce OF SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Sir,—You infer from recent correspondence in the 
Times (what is also patent elsewhere) that there is evidence 
of a readiness in certain quarters, both on the Church and 
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Nonconformist side, to separate secular and religious (or 
shall we say theological?) education, and to regard the 
former as the province of the State, and the latter as the 
peculiar province of the various Churches. 

It is suggested that if the State restricted itself to 
its own secular province, and allowed the various Churches 
to make their own arrangements for the imparting of re- 
ligious instruction, we should then have arrived at a solu- 
tion of the present religious difficulty in the schools. _ 

On the whole, this seems a goal toward which those 
who are zealous to teach their particular theologies may 
worthily strive. But this hodge-podge of sects, each 
cemented to its particular dogma, would be far from realis- 
ing the truer ideal of the High Churchman and Roman 
Catholic, viz., that religion should not be extraneous to the 
secular school-life, but should be the inmost soul of the 
whole secular discipline. But, then, we are not all High 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics, and the religious unity 
requisite to inaugurate this millennium has long enough 
b-en proved impossible. 

Where, then, may we find again the unifying religious 
spirit that will infuse, and give a glow to. the whole secular 
study ? May we not find it in divorcing religion from 
theology and identifying it with ethics ? It is not the duty 
of the State to teach theology, but it is surely the duty of 
the State to teach ethics. Let the Board of Education in- 
troduce into the Code moral lessons, and, not only this, let 
it recognise more and more that the goal of education is 
the formation of character: then the instruction of child- 
ren will again awake enthusiasm in the teacher and an 
ethical unity will have been won. It is the duty of the 
State to see to it that the ethical spirit in its educational 
province should become at least the equivalent as a motive 
to character of the religious spirit in the theological de- 
partment. The State will then have introduced an ethical 
unity into the school, whereas the denominations must 
always fail to introduce theological unity. 

The various religious bodies have their rights; let 
them use them. Let the State keep to its own province ; 
let it see to it that the whole school-life is pervaded and 
ennobled by the ethical spirit, and then the goal of religion 
also will have been won.—Yours, &c., 


HARROLD JOHNSON, 
Hon. Sec. Moral Instruction League. 
19, Buckingham-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
September 12, 1902. 


Sm,—If Mr. Masterman does not know what the term 
“ sectarian” means, he is almost the only person of adult 
age in the British Empire who does not. 

We are not bound to produce “a concoction accept- 
able to all the people of England.” No State would be 
able to govern at all if it waited for all details of admini- 
stration to be acceptable to “all the people.” We approxi- 
mate by “ majorities” to “all the people,” and majorities 
can only approximate to justice. ‘The nearer the approxi- 
mation the more just the government. But as to satisfy- 
ing the last straggling, dissentient member of the deins- 
cracy, that can only be done, perhaps, on the De Freyne 
estate ? 

The clerical system of State-paid education is the 
widest conceivable departure from ideal justice; while in 
my judgment, the School Board system is the nearest ap- 
proximation possible in England. 

Mr. Masterman may argue that “to teach the exist- 
ence of God” does a wrong to the unbeliever. But he 
does not tell us how the implication and idea of God’s ex- 
istence are to be got rid of out of a day school. We should 
have to strike Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Longfellow, and 
Tennyson out of the reading books, as well as the Bible, 
and we should have to perform some sterilising operation 
upon the child’s and teacher’s mind also. Justice no more 
requires us to drop the name of God than it requires us 
to drop temperance lessons in day schools. And yet 


there are ratepayers who get their living by the sale of 
drink, and not always for temperate use. 

The “logic” of some opponents of the School Board 
system has no relation to the actual conditions under which 
a country has to be governed. It is worked out like a 
diagram on paper, and there is no flesh and blood in it. 

Let the nation say by statute that public education, 
paid for by all, shall not be sectarian in subject matter, 
management, or appointment of teacher; and then let the 
local community, through its elected board or authority, 
say what may be done within those limits. That is a near 
approach to justice, and it is also the School Board system, 
which the Government seeks to destroy.—Yours, &c., 


Rochdale. J. Hirst HoLiowe t. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


Sir,—The compromise suggested by Mr. Birrell, that 
each denomination should supply religious teaching to its 
own members in our elementary schools, can hardly be 
accepted by Protestant Nonconformists. For except in 
large towns where they can have their own schools, they 
cannot supply voluntary teachers for day schools. In most 
villages they can have Sunday schools, but in the week day 
those teachers have their own business to attend to. The 
Roman Catholics do; the Secularists may; the Church 
can. Tous Church members, who believe as Bishop Well- 
don expresses it, “the real work of education is the forma- 
tion of character, and that is impossible except on a re- 
ligious basis,” it is a great burden to be compelled to pay 
rates in support of a nonreligious, or irreligious, education. 
Undenominational teaching, out of the Bible, is absurd, 
because the Bible is a denominational book ; the Protestant 
Nonconformists mean their own. For thirty years Church 
members have been compelled to pay for School Boards, 
like those at Birmingham and even in London, often giving 
giving Bible instruction with a sneer. Compelled because 
our consciences are not so robust as the Nonconformist’s ; 
but are directed by our Lord’s command and St. Paul’s 
teaching to pay Cesar what Cesar demands, and to obey 
the Civil Government. If the Bible is taught in our schools 
we have at once denominational teaching. If it is ex- 
cluded our children will grow up as prey to the infidel and 
secularist. 

Will Christian Nonconformists prevent the Church 
from teaching because they themselves cannot give their 
own mode of instruction ?—Yours, &c., 

L. Z. M. P. 

4, Wellington-square, Cheltenham. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY. 


Sir,—I am in no sort of sense a Shakespearian expert, 
so I will not utter all the thoughts that arise in me on 
perusing my friend Mr. Greenwood’s articles. But 
in the course of the last few years I have had 
occasion to become pretty familiar with the Elizabethan 
manner of diction and style of handwriting. I am, 
therefore, in a position to assure Mr. Greenwood 
that the Latinity of phrase and the Teutonity of 
“ fist” which he finds stumbling-blocks to his acceptance of 
the Stratford player as the author of s/amlet are almost 
universal characteristics of the period. On the one hand 
we find the most unliterary people using “ words borrowed 
from the Latin closer to their original significance than” 
we use them now ; and on the other, many quite “ cultivated 
persons,” Walsingham, Randolph, Rogers, to take the first 
three names that occur to me, use habitually (as those who 
have to read them know to their cost) the German style of 
handwritirig, with more or less modification. True, these 
were all somewhat older men than ***** /let me not beg 
any question), but fashions linger in the country, and a man 
from Stratford may have acquired a hand which was bhe- 
coming a little obsolete in town.—Yours, &c., 


Wood End, Weybridge. 


A. J. BUTLER. 
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DRINK AND GAMBLING. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to an editorial 
remark in your issue of the 23rd ult. casting some 
doubt upon the correctness of Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s 
suggestion that betting is becoming a worse evil and a 
more serious cause of poverty than drink. I have, how- 
ever, long inclined to Mr. Rowntree’s opinion, but have re- 
frained generally from giving expression to it, not being 
myself a total abstainer, and therefore very desirous of not 
wishing to appear to set up any sort of rivalry between the 
two evils. Since you raise the question, it is fair to say 
that some of the keenest and oldest abstainers have of late 
years told me that this is a conviction which has been grow- 
ing upon them. Of course, it is not possible to obtain 
any determining statistics, as drink and gambling are so 
much mixed up together. Some time ago the chaplain of 
one of our large gaols prepared, with the help of the gover- 
nor, a drink census, and while the result went to show that, 
in a greater or less degree, no fewer than g2 per 
cent. of the inmates owed their imprisonment to intemper- 
ance, the further conclusion was arrived at, after much 
inquiry, that very considerably more than half of these per- 
sons had contracted the habit of drinking from the pre- 
viously acquired habit of gambling. I can confidently say 
that since then gambling has spread far more than drinking. 
—Yours, &c., 

Joun HAwkKE, 


Hon. Sec. National Anti-Gambling League. 





BALLADE DE MISS HOBHOUSE. 
(Reprinted by permission from Ze Gaulois.) 


Lorsqu’ un noble peuple, affolé 
Par un vent de mensonge infame 
En foulant le droit violé 
Se diminue et se diffame, 
On peut voir, dans un coeur de femme 
Se réfugier un moment 
La fierté du vieil oriflamme 
Miss Hobhouse est un coeur charmant. 


Tout l’honneur n’est pas envolé 
Tant qu’il reste quelqu’ un qui blame ! 
Et le cri d’un juste isolé 
Qui s’insurge lorsqu’ on acclame 
O conscience, belle lame, 
Peut hater ton redressement ! 
Vive la foi que rien n’entame ! 
Miss Hobhouse est un coeur charmant. 


Le front d’amour auréolé 

Elie va sur le lieu du drame 
Voit le grillage barbelé 

S’y déchire les mains et l’Ame : 
Elle compte ceux qu’on affame 

Revient, témoigne sous serment 


Miss Hobhouse est un coeur charmant. 


Envot. 
Europe, horrible vieille dame 
Qui meurs de refroidissement 
Chauffe toi donc a cette flamme 
Miss Hobhouse est un coeur charmant. 


EDMOND ROSTAND, 


de l’Académie frangaise. 


REVIEWS. 


MARINA. 


MarinA: A Dramatic Romance, by William Shakespeare. 
Being the Shakespearian Portion of the Tragedy of 
“Pericles.” Edited by S. Wellwood. London: Grant 


Richards, 48, Leicester-square. 1902. Pp. 47. Price 3s. 
net. 


WHEN the present writer was a sixth-form boy, which is a 
sad tale of years ago, he had the fortune to win, as a prize 
for knowledge of English, Campbell’s edition of Shake- 
speare. Sometimes, on referring to his trophy—outwardly 
a prepossessing tome—he has been heartless enough to 
doubt whether the donors thereof could lay claim even to 
that modicum of acquaintance with English, with Shake- 
speare particularly, which the examiners detected in the 
pupil. This ill-conditioned doubt was revived at the spec- 
tacle of Mr. Wellwood’s text representing a portion of 
Pericles of Tyre. Now, in Campbell’s edition, Pericles of 
T'yre occupies a place side by side with Ozhello and Mac- 
beth, and, you might suppose, by as good right. The writer, 
however, has some satisfaction in reflecting that he has not 
had to wait for Mr. Wellwood to learn that Pericles is not 
altogether what its position in the said edition would indi- 
cate, that it is not absolutely authentic. 


However, the inclusion of the drama is not devoid of 
significance—historical significance ; yes, and literary signi- 
ficance. Published in 1609 by Gosson, with Shakespeare’s 
honoured name on the title-page, the editors of the First 
Folio would none of it. The second issue of the Third 
Folio has it, but comprehends also 7'he London Prodigal ; 
The History of Thomas, Lord Cromwell; The Puritan 
Widow, and sundry other plays, by no means so generally 
known as Pericles, which together compose what is called 
the Shakespeare Apocrypha. Poets and editors have been 
much divided on the question of the genuineness, or other- 
wise, of Pericles. Bem Jonson named it a “ mouldy play,” 
which he would scarce have done had he deemed its author 
the sweet swan of Avon. Dryden accepted it as Shake- 
speare’s, but Pope held the contrary view. Previous to 
Malone, the editors were at one in rejecting the play. 
Steevens opined that Shakespeare had a hand in the play, 
and this is the opinion that has since come to prevail, and, 
as Mr. Wellwood observes, “is the unanimous conviction 
of the best modern authorities.” Indeed, he goes further, 
and applies these expressions to the particular portion of 
the text here reproduced as, beyond reasonable doubt, the 
handiwork of the great dramatist. 


Mr. Wellwood cites an interesting, but foolishly 
spelled, passage from a paper by Dr. Furnivall, in which 
is reported a conversation with Tennyson. The Victorian 
bard was wholly favourable to the Shakespearian author- 
ship of sundry unnamed parts of the play. This evidence 
might perhaps be supplemented by more of the same class, 
although the brief preface, it is only fair to remark, is, on 
tne whole, sufficient. Certainly, the editor might have 
quoted with advantage an earlier poet and critic, with 
whose judgments he may not entirely agree. We mean, of 
course, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. In Henry Crabbe 
Robinson’s diary for December 23, 1810, we meet with the 
following allusion to the subject : 


“He considered ‘Pericles’ as illustrating the way in 
which Shakespeare handled a piece he had to refit for re- 
presentation. At first he proceeded with indifference, 
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only now and then troubling himself to put in a thought 
or an image, but as he advanced he interested himself in 


his employment, and the last two acts are almost en- 
tirely by him.” 


The other reference occurs in one of the Bristol lec- 
tures, and runs thus: 


“To distinguish what is legitimate in Shakespeare from 
what does not belong to him, we must observe his varied 
images symbolical of moral truth thrusting by and seeming 
to trip up each other from an impetuosity of thought pro- 
ducing a metre which is always flowing from one verse 
into the other, and seldom closing with the tenth syllable 
of the line—an instance of which may be found in the play 
of ‘Pericles’ written a century before, but which Shake- 
speare altered, and where his alterations may be recog- 
nised even to half a line. This was the case not merely in 
his later plays, but in his earlier dramas, such as ‘ Love’s 
Labour Lost.’ The same perfection in the flowing con- 


tinuity of interchangeable metrical pauses is constantly per- 
ceptible.” 


_ Coleridge’s assertion that the last acts of Pericles are 
entirely by Shakespeare is in precise conformity with the 
conclusions of later criticism and the results here presented, 
the term “almost” covering the omission of the brothel- 
scenes, which are in prose. Those scenes were rejected 
by Mr. Fleay, on the ground that the treatment of them 
was out of accord with Shakespeare’s feeling in such 
matters. As regards the main issues, Mr. Wellwood confi- 
dently follows the above-named critic, whose attempt to 
delimit Shakespeare’s share in the production dates from 
the year 1874. He only differs from him on textual 
points, and in giving to a wider public a benefit hitherto 
restricted to the small circle of persons owning copies of the 
New Shakcspeare Society's Transactions—the pure gold of 
the drama extracted from the dross of Wilkins, Rowley, or 
whoever may finally be adjudged the two other artificers 
suspected of co-operating in the work. Instead of effecting 
this complete separation Mr. Wellwood might perhaps have 
done better if he had reprinted the whole of the play, dis- 
tinguishing the Shakespearian and non-Shakespearian por- 
tions by means of italics. This would have afforded 
readers a valuable lesson in the art of criticism, since they 
would have been induced to institute a comparison for 
themselves, which, as things are, it might not occur to 
them to do. Indeed, by renaming the piece (after George 
Lillo) Marina and dubbing it a “ dramatic romance,” he 
practically dissuades from the study of Pericles as we 
know it, and invites one to concentrate the faculties on the 
Shakespearian element as being whole in itself and better 
worth the trouble of perusal than the “ exceedingly ill-con- 
structed and rambling play” of which it forms part. 


Marina will certainly bear to be read in this way. Here 
and there, it is true, one is conscious of some amount of 
abruptness ; and no romance, dramatic or otherwise, would 
have left the fortunes of the heroine so long obscure. 
But, in spite of that, the threads of the story are never 
wholly lost. One by one, they are gathered up, and, when 
the end is reached, the plot is found to have been com- 
pletely resolved, not a point having been dropped. The 
chief incongruity is the Gower chorus, which Mr. Wellwood 
was compelled to retain. The Gower business in Pericles 
of Tyre arises out of the circumstance that the matter 
is derived from the Confessio Amantis, which led George 
Wilkins to describe his novel as “the true history of the 
Play of Pericles as it was lately presented by the worthy 
and ancient John Gower.” This sly mode of speaking 
suggests that Wilkins knew more of the actual authorship 
than he chose to divulge. Meanwhile, was the play in any 
sense a traditional one? Mr. Wellwood adduces no evi- 
dence to this effect, although it was obviously Coleridge’s 
belief that the drama was an old favourite furbished up 
for the behoof of a younger generation. The present 
editor, in fact, does not touch the question. Perhaps he 
felt this course to be unnecessary, since in its extant form 
the play can hardly have been written much before 1608 
—the date to which he assigns it. 


F. J. S. 


TWO RARE BOOKS. 


OLL SYNNWYR PEN KEMBERO YoypD. Edited by J. Gwenogvryn 
Evan's, Hon. M.A., Hon. D. Litt. (Oxon.); and Yny 
LuyvykR Hwnn. Dan Olygiaeth John H. Davies, M.A. 
Nos. 3 and 4 Prose Reprints issued by University of Wales 
“Guild of Graduates.” Bangor: Jarvis and Foster. 
London: Dent and Co. 2s. 6d. each, net. 


Two irresistible sixteenth-century Welshmen, Sir John Prys 
and William Salesbury, were the godfathers, if not the 
original sole begetters, of the two books which dispute the 
place of the first-born of the Welsh press. The date of 1546 
on the title-page of the title-less book which Sir John Prys 
published leaves no doubt about the year of its birth; and 
Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans all but persuades us into letting the 
book of Welsh proverbs, appropriated by Salesbury and 
printed by Nicholas Hyll, “at London in saint lLohn’s 
strete,” slip into the place of honour with it. Hyll was 
printing books between 1546 and 1556, and Salesbury was 
urgent to have books printed; and there are reasons given 
by Dr. Evans for allotting Synnwyr Pen to the first part 
and not the last of the term. However, it may be per- 
mitted to leave this nice point bibliographically undecided, 
and to take the two books as they stand, authentic wit- 
nesses to the time and country which produced them. 


Sir John Prys’s book is a manual of devotion intended 
for daily use in a good Welsh-speaking, God-fearing family 
of the old North Wales of his day. “In this book,” runs 
the title-page, a trifle expanded, you will find duly treated 
the rudiments of Welsh, a Calendar, the Credo, the points 
of the Catholic Faith, the Pader, or Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and sundry further customary obser- 
vances, prayers, and petitions, along with the branches of the 
virtues and the forbidden sins. Salesbury’s book is the 
fireside counterpart of this. “Oll Synnwyr pen kembero 
ygyd” may be Englished into “ All the sense of a Welsh- 
man’s head,” or as Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans suggests, “The 
sum of Kymric wisdom.” It contains an extremely varied 
collection of some nine hundred proverbs, wise and foolish, 
gathered by Griffith Hiraethog, a poet and contemporary of 
Salesbury’s, who, borrowing the manuscript on a journey 
to London taken together, made, “ half by stealth,” a copy 
of it. Three years later, and Salesbury, fired to emulation 
by the publishing of John Heywood’s book of English pro- 
verbs, carried Griffith Hiraethog’s Welsh MS. to Nicholas 
Hyll, and had it printed. By reprinting it now, and giving 
us in a companion volume Sir John Pry’s manual of piety, 
the Guild of Graduates of the University of Wales do good 
service to the cause in which Salesbury was prepared to 
beg, borrow, or steal, rather than let it languish for want 
of copy and public furtherance. Prudent in his zeal, Sales- 
bury, when planning his literary campaign, went and begged 
a “privilege and licence” from Henry the Eighth, “to 
print or cause to be printed a Dictionarie bothe in englyshe 
and welche, whereby our welbeloved subjects in Wales 
may the soner attayne and learne our mere englyshe tonge.” 
This was in the thirty-seventh year of Henry’s reign. A 
further proviso in the same document covers some of the 
translations contemplated by Salesbury, among them the 
“Lith a Ban,” or Lessons of the Day to be read in church 
on Sundays and Saint-days throughout the year, which ap- 
peared in 1551. Sixteen years more, and his New Testa- 
ment followed, and in this case he borrowed a hundred 
pounds to pay for printing it. Sir John Prys was not a 
whit less indefatigable, although he may have been, lawyer- 
like, less single-minded. “Cymro gwladgarol,” as Mr. 
J. H. Davies savs this Welsh knight was, we judge him to 
have led from first to last a full and a vastly interesting life. 
He, too, had his petitions to make to Henry VIII., of whose 
Court, indeed, he had more experience than was pleasant. 
Mr. J. H. Davies prints a significant document, which is to 
be seen at the State Paper Office, and in which Sir John 
Prys (who signs himself usually “John ap Rys”) is to be 
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discovered suing to Thomas Cromwell in these parlous 

terms: 
“His office is decayed, and no fee attached to it, yet it 
is charged with the keeping of the King’s muniments. Then 
follows a list of ‘ things’ he has written for the King ° 
‘without any allowance therefor’; and they include ‘divers 
instruments for my ladie Marie concerning the abdication 
of the Bishop of Rome’s power’; and ‘ divers great instru- 
ments’ for the divorce of Queen Anne, and ‘the contract 
and solemnization of the same between the King and Most 
Noble (late) Queen Jane.’ Also and inter alia, ‘he rode 
post to the examination and execution of that traitor Halom 
and his accomplices at Hull. He was promised a pension 
of £40, too, ‘out of Guysborough, but had it not.’ And 
he has ‘ever since been occupied in the examination of 
traitors, felons, or heretics, and daily is and shall be ready 
to do.’” 

All this announces the State lawyer. Sir John Oxford 
and Inns of Court days had served him well. He was made 
a knight in 1546-7, and became afterwards a member of 
Parliament for Hereford, and then a member of the Court 
of the Council of Wales and the Marches, on which council 
he served till his death at Hereford in 1555. His will 
proves him to have died a man of substance; so his 
royal and worldly activities were not without their reward. 
He left his wife his house in Hereford, and “one of the 
orchardes, and a garden, and pasture for six kine and a 
geldinge.” ‘The Counsellor seems to have acted on the 
Horatian hint, “Eris tu tu consultus modo, 
rusticus,” and done very well as a country gentleman. 

But he was distinctly a man of letters. He be- 
queathed “ all my written books of histories and humanitee ” 
to his son Richard, and bade the same legatee print the 
book “that I have made against Polidorus’ story of Eng- 
land,” that is, the History of Britain, in which Polidor 
Vergil defamed the Ancient Britains. Richard acted on 
this behest, and Sir John Prys’s retort appeared under the 
title Historie Britannica Defensio, in 1573. A warm advo- 
cate, Prys was a still more fervent Welshman, and we 
need not, with Dr. Gasquet, discredit his character be- 
cause he had played too the tireless advocate’s part in the 
grim business of the Catholic Reformation. Mr. J. H. 
Davies tends to go too far, perhaps, in rehabilitating him ; 
but we will believe that this book of his, which helped to 
wake Wales from its lethargy and to inaugurate its reli- 
gious literature, proves him a man of strong convictions, as 
well as of policy. 

But we turn to his fellow-pioneer, Salesbury, after all, 
with a different feeling and a more positive kind of affec- 
tion. ‘The chief, or rather the only personal evidence, apart 
from Dr. Gwenogyryn Evans's introduction and the passing 
tribute there contained, which we have in Synnuwyr Pen, i is 
in Salesbury’s address to “the Welsh-loving reader.” But 
it is enough to make one echo the desire for a life of William 
Salesbury, difficult admittedly as that will be to write. 
And as for “The whole sense of a Welshman’s head,” its 
stock of old homely maxims and wise saws and ancient in- 
stances ought to'be a God-send to Welsh writers (or English 
writers that can and care to read them) whose habit it 
is to be formal or too literary, and who want the idiomatic 
note. “Offeren pawp yn i galon,” every man_ hears 
Mass in his own heart ; “ Balchder eb droed,” pride’s with- 
out feet ; “ Breuddwyt gwrach wrth hi ewyllys,” an old wife 
dreams as she wants to. There are pithy and sententious 
sayings that catch the ear on every page. 

Both these volumes reproduce in something approach- 
ing facsimile the rare originals from which they are re- 
printed; and the editing in both is scrupulous, and the 
editor's notes and introductions are admirable. But we 
wish Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans had not made that small mis- 
take about the exact size of the types of Synnwyr Pen, and 
his slip, to which he frankly confesses, tempts us to say in 
conclusion that we hope the Guild of Graduates will not 
be beguiled by his delicate persuasions into carrying the 
expensive business of typographical reproduction too far. 
One page of photographic facsimile, and the rest in an 
exact text, should content all but the epicure and the biblio- 
phile. 

E. R. 


THE ENGLISH ROSE. 


RosEs FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. By Gertrude Jekyll and Edward 
Mawley. Country Life Library. London: George Newnes. 
12s. 6d. net. 


GARDENERS, amateurs or not, owe an immense debt of 
gratitude to Miss Jekyll, and the debt is heavily increased 
by her latest book, in which (together with Mr. Mawley) 
she deals with the flower best loved of most English gar- 
deners. It is unnecessary to say of any book of Miss 
Jekyll’s that it is full of suggestion, information, and help. 
They all are. The rose-book is no exception to this 
general rule. ‘The actual letterpress is, indeed, compara- 
tively small for the size of the book, but it is exactly what 
is wanted, and the admirable illustrations are more sugges- 
tive and more delightful than any number of printed pages 
could be. No garden-lover can study them without hav- 
ing his imagination kindled and his mind filled with new 
ideas as to the wonderful and innumerable ways in which 
roses can be used. Most owners of even a tiny patch of 
garden ground possess a rose or two, but how many have 
thought of the possibilities of the rose? In Miss Jekyll’s 
pages we see the lovely creatures appearing in all kinds of 
unusual and charming fashions. ‘There are pergolas and 
pillars and borders and bushes without end, all delightful, 
and most of them covered with such marvellous masses of 
bloom as to fill the hearts of the struggling rose grower 
with envy. But besides these more ordinary forms there 
are roses wandering over rough banks, roses forming great 
balloons and fountains of blossom, roses falling over walls, 
roses making themselves into hedges, roses wandering in 
the most surprising and engaging fashion up trees 
and among branches, roses tuming all kinds of 
unsightly walls, dead trees, ugly wooden summer- 
houses, old farm buildings into lovely masses of 
flower and leaf. Miss Jekyll’s part of the book is 
mainly concerned with the various ways, good or bad, in 
which to use roses. Mr. Mawley’s is more practical. He 
tells us how to plant and how to prune, how te grow roses 
for cutting or for exhibition, what are the best roses for 
different purposes, how to shelter them against winter 
frosts and insect pests. Of both authors it is true to say 
that they suggest rather than inform, and the amateur who 
buys their book expecting to be told every imaginable thing 
about rose culture may possibly be disappointed. No one 
else will, though, and every person who possesses a plot of 
ground in which it is possible to make a rose grow ought to 
be fired by the keenest ambition as he turns the pages of 
this most delightful volume. 





INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. 


By Jane E. Harrison. 
Fifth Edition. 


London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


It is pleasant to note that a book so useful and inspiring 
to students of archeology has already reached a fifth 
edition—a fact that gives some measure of the great ad- 
vance made in the study of archzology within recent years, 
both as regards methods of work and the numbers of 
students engaged. Few have contributed more to this ad- 
vance in both directions than Miss Harrison herself. She 
explains in her preface that she has no intention of writing 
a handbook; her attempt is to define the peculiar quality 
of Greek art—ideality—and, for that purpose, “intro- 
ductory chapters on Egyptian, Assyrian, and Pheenician art 
are necessary. The general scope of the book can hardly 
be too highly praised, but it may be questioned whether it 
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would not have been wiser to bring the new edition up to 
date, which the three-line note on p. 94, referring to 
Mr. Arthur Evans’s excavations in Crete, can scarcely 
be said to do. It is in the chapter dealing with Phcenicia 
where this note occurs that some revision is most neces- 
sary, especially in the references to the alphabet, where the 
Cretan discoveries have now to be reckoned with. It may 
be noted, too, that Cesnola’s excavations in Cyprus are no 
longer “recent.” Is it permissible, also, to ask that, when 
a sixth edition comes to be needed, fuller citations may be 
given, and in footnotes ? The thirty-three authorities 
quoted occupy a page at the end of the book, but for the 
serious students, whom Miss Harrison, in her preface 
contemplates as a part of her readers, detailed references 
are essential, and much time is saved if these are given in 
footnotes. Anyone who has done any serious work has 
a vivid remembrance of hindrances caused by insufficiznt 
references to authorities even in books far more ambitious 
than the present, and surely archeological students cannot 
be too early taught the importance of giving chapter and 
verse. One is especially surprised to find Miss Harrison 
speaking of “ another Greek writer” in referring to the well- 
known passage from Diodorus Siculus which inspired 
Milton’s 


*“Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest.” 


There are one or two bad misprints, of which the worst is 
“ Asia Mina” on p. 147. The illustrations are most excel- 
lent, and contribute to the value of a book which, while 
scientific enough for the student, is also popular in the best 
sense of that much misused term; for the plain man may 
derive much pleasure and profit from its perusal. 





ASPIRING SPAIN. 


SvaNisH LiFE IN Town AND Country. By L. Higgin. With 
Chapters on Portuguese Life in Town and Country, by 
Eugéne E. Street. Twenty-seven illustrations. Londoa: 
George Newnes, Limited. 3s. 6d. net. 1902. 


Tuts able and informing little book is worth an indefinite 
number of ordinary books of mere travel in Spain. 
Miss Higgin has evidently taken up her pen with a full 
mind and memory, and she and her readers can be con- 
gratulated on the highly intelligent use she has made of 
it. To the ignorant majority of us she may seem too 
sanguine in her estimate of Spain’s chances of again be- 
coming one of the great nations of the world. But she 
is not sanguine only. The figures she gives from commer- 
cial and other reports, and her words about the ideals of 
the only section of the Liberal Party in Spain that may 
be said to deserve to count, lead to undeniable inferences. 
They are not mere voices crying in the wilderness, howso- 
ever earnestly; like so much of the rhetoric of hope of 
this nation of fluent speakers. Since the book was written 
young Alphonso XIII. has taken the oath of a law-abiding 
monarch in his interesting realm, and matters political may 
be supposed to have developed somewhat. Not much, per- 
haps; but remembering the past century, with its violent 
experiences, Spain may well be congratulated on a few 
additional months of the recuperation which no European 
nation stands more in need of. The clerical bogey has, 
of course, shot up again. It never will be laid in Spain 
until education has got that hold upon the minds of the 
people which is still easily the priests’. Miss Higgin 
sees. no hope for the Church of Spain unless it 
adapts itself to the newer state of things. She is certainly 
right. The clergy in Spain are far from being blockheads. 
In some respects they astonish by their modernity; wit- 
ness their success as manufacturers of chocolate, shoes, 


&c., and their attempts as such to evade the dues 
paid by their strictly mercantile competitors, on the plea 
that their workshops are charitable institutions. But they 
are subtle rather than enlightened, and no one may pro- 
phesy through what channel their salvation is to come. 
Hence, and for other reasons, the increasing hatred of the 
Church in the Peninsula. Apart from the clerical ques- 
tion, Spain seems to stand pretty much where she stood 
before the Queen Regent stepped down from authority. 


Spain’s governing system may be gibbeted with the 
clergy as an equally heavy fetter upon the ankles of a 
people who are resolved to be no longer a byword in 
Europe for their effeteness. The writer of Spanish Life 
makes this clear. The people take little or no serviceable 
part in the choice of their representatives. The important 
bulk of them are content to be just pawns in the hands of 
an individual known as the “cacique,” or wirepuller, in 
each electoral district. He bribes or menaces towards the 
desired end—a Liberal majority after the Conservatives 
have held office for awhile, or a Conservative majority in 
succession to a Liberal spell. Nor is this all. It is, in 
fact, only significant of the whole corrupt body of 
Officialism throughout the land. There is no honest and 
stimulating rivalry between the two main forces in Spain’s 
governing camp. The one party follows the other, and 
Spain herself is consistently fooled by these graceless 
“ statesmen,” who are as much in collusion for their own 
personal ends as the confederates of a three-card-trick gang. 
Thus both parties were responsible for the mad war with 
the United States, and neither party could be indicted by 
the other for the atrocious crime of a national sacrifice 
plainly foreseen by both parties and accepted—for politi- 
cal purposes! The human machinery of the Government 
changes with the party. This adds open confusion and 
corruption to Spain’s other distresses. Discharged clerks 
and door-openers (the “cesantes”) make no effort to do 
any work other than politically conspiratorial to hasten the 
return to power of the party to which they belong. Their 
rivals at the other end of the see-saw (the “empleados”) 
are in the meantime concerned only to do their un- 
scrupulous utmost to keep in office as long as possible and 
make the most of their opportunities for nest-feathering. 


Miss Higgin is very emphatic about the stability of 
Alphonso XIII.’s rule in Spain on one condition. 


“So long as the monarch reigns constitutionally, and 
respects the rights and the desires of his people, there is 
absolutely nothing to fear from pretender or republican.” 


It is, however, permissible to doubt this. Spain of to-day 
is loyal to a marvel, but there is no knowing towards what 
reactionary excesses the Spain of to-morrow may be driven 
by a continuing loss of her self-esteem. Southey mentions 
that pride of the people “ which made them prone to im- 
pose upon others and upon themselves a false opinion of 
their strength.” This same pride carried the nation credit- 
ably through some astonishing crises in the first and last 
decades of the nineteenth century, but it will not bear to 
be wounded indefinitely, and even after Cuba one can 
imagine a Conjunction of circumstances which shall stir 
the Peninsula to its depths. There would be little discri- 
mination then between the King anxious to rule constitu- 
tionally and the Government determined only to rule at any 
cost. Since Castelar’s time the different provinces have 
become much less provincial. The same leaven of sub- 
mission or unrest works simultaneously in the land from 
Cadiz to Barcelona, and whether it be Carlism or a repub- 
lic the glamour of a change which can hardly in the exist- 
ing state of public opinion be for the worse may prove 
irresistible. “ God and the King” is still a revered battle- 
cry for Spain; but “God and good government” is a 
better. Alphonso XIII. has a great opportunity before 
him. Will he be strong enough for it? And can he turn 
all the crew of professional statesmen out of doors and 
redress Spain’s internal grievances without exposing him- 
self to the charge of unconstitutionalism which the enemies 
of the present régime will be only too prompt to make in 
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aid of their own aspirations, identifiable, more or less, 
with those of Spain herself? Time will show. 

Miss Higgin gives us many picturesque details of 
Spanish life. Here is a startling specimen. As part of a 
religious function which takes place annually in Castellon 
de la Plana a girl represents St. Mary Magdalen. She is 


“chosen for her beauty, but not for her character. She 
is gorgeously attired, and 1s allowed to retain her dress and 
ornaments after the performance. She is installed in state 
in a cart decorated with palms and flowers, and is sur- 
rounded by all the men of the village on foot, for it is part 
of the performance that they are allowed to say what they 
please to her. She acts the part to perfection apparently, 
and enjoys it to boot.” 


The Spanish part of this book merits, indeed, little 
but praise. The few mistakes in Spanish spelling are, no 
doubt, due to the printers. 

Of Mr. Street’s contribution about Portugal not much 
need be said. It is a very inadequate and feeble sketch. 
His condemnation of Portuguese roads as generally much 
too bad for safe cycling proves that he knows little about 
them. Why, too, in his account of a Portuguese bullfight 
does he omit to mention that the bull’s horns are padded ? 


C. E. 





BITTER WATERS. 


THREE MEN. By Maxim Gorky. Translated by Charles Horne. 
London: Isbister and Co., Limited. 2s. 6d. 


Sometimes I hear regrets expressed for those old portly 
folios of antique folly and ancient wisdom which have 
suffered injustice at the hands of Time and only live for us 
in stray allusion and obscure quotation. 

The grave doctor of Norwich, dispeller of Vulgar 
Errors, paused in a majestic cadence with a sigh for the 
perished libraries of Alexandria, and turned (it may be to 
* boyl a Munky”), wondering what song the sirens sang. 
Elsewhere in the coloured, dusty world of books one meets 
with similar vague regrets for the Fire of London, the 
appetite of Newton’s little dog, and the ignorance of the 
execrable cook of Warburton. They are a feeding of 
the wind, these same regrets, though I own to sharing in 
one or two myself. I have vague longings for the book of 
Glanvil’s Scholar-Gipsy, and for those books of William 
Blake which the Irvingite Angel burned. But a more 
determined, more persistent longing is the longing I have 
to be alive in some future and far-distant century, when 
all this drunken noise of Empire and Commercial Assets 
shall have died down, and the earth and the streams grown 
clean, and men’s brains become again sane and temperate. 

It would be pleasant, I think, in that quiet century 
to consider the “ great men,” the “great writers,” of the 
present day, when the dust of their chariots and of their 
rolling logs has settled, and nothing hinders immediate 
judgment between Barrabas and Another. 

Such sentimental longing grows acute in me after 
reading a book like this before me, a book full of the 
bitter truth, written by one who has tasted enough of bitter- 
ness, who is, indeed, called “ The Bitter,” and who, for a 
while, earned leave to live by peddling sour drink in the 
dirty byways of a Russian city. 

I see myself reading this book in that far-distant and 
cleaner century for which I have longed. “Here at last,” 
I hear myself saying, “is the true reading of the ugly 
hieroglyphs of the Commercial Age. Here is a book 
coming straight from a great man’s tortured heart. These 
are the hells a poor genius had to win through in those 
days. Here isa bald record of Life as it appeared in those 
days to the mutable rank-scented many.” 


In the short vivid tales already given to us by 
Mr. Nisbet Bain and others, Maxim Gorky made his appeal 
(it would seem successfully) for the loan of his country- 
men’s ears. 

In the book before us he reaches the point attained 
by Mark Antony in that line of his oration beginning— 


“It is not meet, you know,” 


and leaves his readers—now inflammatory and ductile as 
hot wax—clamorous for the will of Czsar and objects of 
suspicion to the policeman on the beat. 

How Gorky will develop the present situation is a 
question of some interest. At present his volcanic 
mind has flung forth mud, and hot water, and a deal of 
very genuine fire. At present he has maintained the 
simmering stage. When he erupts, it is quite possible that 
his political landscape will need new guide-books. 

Three Men, like Foma Godayéef, is less satisfying, as 
a whole, than the terrible little stories Zwenty-Six and 
One and On the Steppe. It is less satisfying, perhaps be- 
cause of this “restrained eruption” heaving and moaning 
in the troubled spirits of its characters, and which works, 
and seethes, and mutters to itself, doing little good save 
rousing the attention of the policeman. 

The book, though it does not lead so far as I had 
hoped, shows a subtler appreciation of character and a 
broader power of dramatic presentation than I have yet 
found in Gorky’s writings. 

The Three Men are grandly conceived, and the 
squalid stage on which they play their parts—well, one can 
almost smell it. 

Ilya Lunes, the central character, to whom the other 
two are somewhat subordinated, is a tragic, sombre de- 
velopment of the wayward Promtor so sharply etched in 
A Rolling Stone. _ 

Jakov is an elaboration of the weak, quiet Mitia in 
Ona Raft. (“How should a man like Jakov keep a whole 
skin in this world?”) In Pashka, the most human of the 
trio, a poet, a man of fine sensibilities, a man suffering 
from all the world’s bitter injustice, I think I trace a 
shadowy likeness to the author’s self. 


The soul-sickness, the heart’s bitterness of Gorky’s 
characters, more terrible and more evident in Three Men 
than in any of the tales, or in Fomd Godayéef, should 
make the book interesting to any employer of labour 
anxious to know just how much aching and bleeding misery 
a poor man can bear without breaking. 

The story is— 


“A lamentable tale of things 
Done every day and ill-done.” 


Hardly a character in the book but moves in agony and 
bloody sweat. The hopeless, haggard folk drift by, 
tortured out of belief, hunted out of humanity; and their 
crying under the lash is here set down with a bitter, search- 
ing, literary skill, which may, in the fulness of time, drive 
these same haggard folk to the barricades. Take the 
following (from p. 109): 


***]’ve worked since I was a youngster. I’m nearly forty. 
Never once I’ve earned enough to eat. Sweat comes every 
day, but not soup, and at home it’s all misery and crying. 
The children whimper, and the wife grumbles; a fellow 
can’t stand it—you just lose your patience and go out and 
get properly drunk, and when you’re sober all you see is 
that the trouble’s got worse. One prays 
but it looks as if He didn’t hear.’ 

*“*¢ No, He doesn’t seem to hear.’” 


Or the following (from p. 193): 


“,. . . Speak to your daughter, if she’ll marry me! 
Well, so I spoke to her, and Matiya spoke to her, and 
since Masha is a reasonable child, she understood it all, 
and what else was she to do? ‘All right,’ she says, ‘I’ll 
do it!’ And so she went to him. It was all settled in 
three days. We two—I and Matiya—got three roubles, so 
yesterday we got drunk,” 
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Or this, from a ghastly passage (pp. 228-229): 


“I shall soon die of it. , And I do not want to 
die yet, for I have lived wretchedly in sickness and bitter- 
ness, with no joy in my life. I’ve worked ever since I was 
a little boy. I’ve always waited for happiness to 
come at last, and now I’m dying. That is my whole life. 
Why was life given to me? Why was I born?” 


The English reader, with his conventional point of 
view and his dull dislike of books that are not “ nice,” 
will find it difficuit to appreciate Gorky’s attitude towards 
life as expressed in this volume. 

Gorky, a manly, independent, yet always poetic writer, 
has this advantage cver the English reader: He has seen 
Life as it really is. From his youth up he has been face to 
face with cruel and harsh necessities, with the brutal and 
crushed necessitous, tramping, starving, peddling, under 
the grey skies and the policeman’s eye. He has had his 
facts burnt into him as with acid or hot iron, and it is small 
wonder that his words bite like corrosives— 


‘*¢ Verses, brother!’ exclaims Pashka, the poet. ‘To 
read verses is like your sweetheart kissing you. A line 


sometimes goes through your heart and makes the sparks 
fly.’ ” 


This burning-poetic manner, this angry voice crying 

out its sympathy with the outcast, its hatred and intoler- 
ance of the accepted, though “ depressing” to a people 
very well satisfied with existing conditions, must ring 
clarion-like in the ears of that fettered Israel blindly seek- 
ing its Samson in far-away Eastern Europe. 
It will be interesting to watch Gorky’s future develop- 
ments. Whether, as some (the police among them) think, 
he will endeavour to give definite political direction to the 
enthusiasms he has aroused, it is impossible to say. 
Having gone so far, it seems to me that he must go farther, 
and the young man with the bitter, passionate heart may 
go very far indeed. 

A word of praise is due to Mr. Horne for the literary 
skill he has shown in his translation. He has a rare gift 
of delicate and coloured precision. His word-pictures 


are firmly and sharply drawn. I choose two almost at 
random— 


“At their feet on the snow lay a woman, with her face 
to the ground. Her neck and the back of her head were 
covered with blood and a pasty mass of something, and the 
snow round about her was reddened with blood. By her 
lay a crumpled white ’kerchief and a pair of big smith’s 
tongs ”’— 


and the following (p. 242): 
‘““The stars burned shyly, and over the wood the great, 
red ball of the moon heaved slowly up, like a huge, piti- 
less eye.” 


The book is of a handy size, and its cheapness brings 
it within the reach of almost everyone. 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A RECENT volume in Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series is 
the Phormio of Terence, edited by W. Cecil Laming. 
It possesses all the merits of this attractive series; the 
illustrations call for special notice, most of them being 
reproductions of those which adorn the Vatican 
MS. of Terence. There is a very good introduction, 
dealing with the ancient comic drama in general, and 
Terence in particular, and a scheme of Terentian metres. 
The notes seem well fitted for their purpose—the edition is 
intended for the use of the upper forms of schools. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy thing about them is the number 
of parallel passages quoted from other Latin authors, espe- 
cially for grammatical construction, and these are quite 
rightly given in full, not by reference only. In an edition 


destined for school use, mere citation of chapter and verse 
is absolutely useless, as every teacher knows. Even if the 
books are at hand—a most unlikely circumstance—the 
average boy (or girl) never thinks of looking up a quotation. 
Whether he or she wilk trouble to translate them when given 
is another matter, but at least the editor has done his part. 
The explanations of allusions to Greek and Roman manners 
and customs are also full and adequate; indeed, the text- 
book as a whole deserves high praise. 


Three interesting specimens of Hindu literature are 
collected in the latest volume of the familiar “Scott 
Library.” These are Kalidasa’s drama of Sakuntala; or, 
The Fatal Ring, the same author’s dramatic poem of 
Meghaduta; or, Cloud Messenger, and the Bhagavad-gita, 
an episode from the Mahabharata, consisting of eighteen 
philosophical dialogues, in which Krishna takes the part 
given to Socrates in the more famous dialogue of Plato. 
(London: Walter Scott. 1s. 6d.). There would have 
been more unity and completeness in the book if it had 
been confined to Kalidasa’s dramas, for it does not succeed 
in giving any kind of complete view of Sanscrit literature, 
and the reader who has become interested in the quaint 
conventions and slow contented movement of the Hindu 
drama as exemplified in Sakuntala is piqued at getting no 
more of it. No doubt the idea was to use the three good 
translations of the works included, Sir William Jones's 
Sakuntala, Horace Wilson’s Meghaduta, and Charles Wil- 
kin’s Bhagavad-gita (a translation which has the interest 
of having been published at the request of Warren Hastings 
in 1785), and the result should certainly be to interest the 


_ general reader in a branch of literature particularly un- 


familiar to Englishmen. 


Quite one of the funniest of books that have 
come to us from America of recent years was Mr. George 
Ade’s Fables in Slang. Another volume from the same 
writer, More Fables in Slang (London: Pearson. 2s. 6d.), 
has some of the quaintness of its predecessor without ap- 
pearing to have the same spontaneity. Though it is hard 
to tell in such cases whether this fault is the reader’s or the 
writer’s, we cannot help feeling that this is another example 
of Mr. Zangwill’s Jaw that “a book’s sequel is never its 
equal.” Still, there is much that is genuinely funny in the 
book, and we especially recommend “The Fable of the 
Apprehensive Sparrow” and “The Fable of the Author 
Who Was Sorry for What He Did to Willie.” The slang, as 
before, requires some mastering. We confess to being 
baffled by the young couple who “ did not Mocha and Java 
worth a Cent,” and it required more than a moment’s re- 
flection before we discovered what was meant by this de- 
scription of the “ Senior Warden of the Sons of Patorsh” ; 
“When he got on all of his Pius he had Sousa put away.” 
Mr. Ade sometimes realises the picturesque vividness of 
the best slang, but we put up the More Fables in Slang 
and take down The Fable of George Washington Zsop 
when we want to laugh at the best of this kind. 


We do not know if The Song of Solomon is much 
studied in schools and colleges, but if it is, the scholarly 
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work on it by Dr. Andrew Harper, which has just been 
added to the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, 
should certainly be used. (Cambridge University Press. 
1s. 6d.) Dr. Harper explains clearly and well the 
dramatic character of the poem, adopting, as is now general, 
the theory popularised by Renan. His analysis is very 
thorough, and his annotation full and illuminating. His 
introduction has a very interesting section, giving the his- 
tory of the allegorical interpretation of the song. His con- 
clusion is discreet. “The Church of to-day will probably 
decide, but in this matter it is better to follow the example 
of the New Testament writers, who, though full of the 
thought that the relation between Christ and his Church 
was best illustrated by the most intimate and indissoluble of 
all human relationships, yet do not quote the Song of 
Solomon. But that will not discredit its use in the past, 
and certainly does not justify us in denying that_it ever had 
any spiritual reference, or in asserting that the author's 
thoughts never rose even for a moment above the level of 
a poetical defence of monogamy.” 


A collection of all Bacon’s English works has been 
added to Messrs. Newnes’s excellent thin paper editions 
(33). This is the best of the cheap editions of Bacon’s 
works that we know, as most of them only contain the 
Essays and the Colours of Good and Evil, while this con- 
tains, in addition, The New Atlantic, The Proficience and 
Advancement of Learning, The History of the Reign of 
Henry VII., &c. It should add to the popularity of one of 
the few really valuable of the many series now in the 
market. It is worth while trying to overcome the difficulty 
of turning over one of the thin pages for the sake of a book 
so complete, so pretty, and so well printed. 


Some of the guide-books which this summer has, with 
a curious irony, produced in great numbers, deserve notice. 
Two volumes have been added to Mr. Grant Richard’s New 
Guides. (2s.). These are The Channel Islands and 
Stratford-on-Avon. Both of them are sober, practical books 
that eschew fine and sentimental writing and bad pictures, 
give concisely the information wanted, and are well stocked 
with good plans. Both in appearance and contents they 
are thoroughly handy and workmanlike little volumes. 
Quite another style of guide-book is A Book of Plymouth, 
by a local journalist, Mr. R. A. J. Walling. (Plymouth: 
Western Daily Mercury. 6d.). There is an enthusiasm 
in this little book which is catching, and is quite different 
from the perfunctory superlatives of the ordinary guide- 
book makers. Mr. Walling acknowledges indebtedness to 
three of the best local histories ever written, Mr. R. N. 
Worth’s and Mr. L. Jewitt’s histories of Plymouth, and Mr. 
Whitfield’s Plymouth and Devonport: In Times of Peace 
and War. He has condensed his information well, and 
altogether written one of the best local guide-books that 
we have ever come across. Mr. J. W. Clark, in his Concise 
Guide to the Town and University of Cambridge (Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan and Bowes. 1s.), is his own condenser. 
He adopts the plan of taking the reader for four walks 
round Cambridge, and, as would be expected of the author 
of the Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes, is able to 
show all that is to be seen, and to add accurate and interest- 
ing information. Another author who has done again in 
a smaller form more or less what he has done before in a 
larger is Mr. Baring Gould, whose Brittany, in Messrs. 
Methuen’s Little Guides (3s.), is sure to be much used by 
tourists. The information is arranged under the headings 
of the towns and villages, as they are passed through on the 
various main routes, and the book is very fully illustrated, 
the architectural drawings being especially good and much 
enhancing the value of the pretty little book. Finally, 
there must be mentioned for its usefulness Cassel/’s Pic- 
torial Guide to the Clyde. (London: Cassell and Co.) It 
has no merit other than that it is up-to-date in its informa- 
tion, and should be useful to the tourist going to the Clyde 
for the first time. 
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THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
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VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
Very successful Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
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SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 
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COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, — 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 


Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


Swern FOR BOOK BUYERS.—My September CATA- 
nang sa pol wgemmegentecy os offered at greatly reduced gece. is 
now ready, and wi sent post free on application.—H . Glais " 
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|S pon WANTED, 30s. EACH OFFERED.—Meredith’s 
Poems, 1851 ; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885 ; Cook's Fox-hunting, 
1826; Jesse's Richard III., 1862 ; Hawbrick Grange, 1847; Handley Cross, 

1854: Gamonia, 1837; Paler’s Renaissance, 1873; Peaks, Passes, ‘Gandie. 
3 vols., 1859-62; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 1843; Stevenson’s Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
1st edition, 1882. Scarce and Out of Print Books Supplied. tate Wants. 
Catalogues Free—HOLLAND BOOK CO., 35, John Bright St., Birmingham. 





) Ege 3 is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Zazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 3os. each offered. 
Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 
In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols.; Forman’s Keats and Shelley, 4 vols. each ; Symonds’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Val y's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832 5 Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 
Collyn's Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old 
Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse’s Richard IIL, 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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P nas: Eyre, 1847; Gardiner's History; Adam Bede, 1859; Plain or Ring- 

lets, 1860; Poems by Coleridge, 1796; Gordon, 1806; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 
Sei Meredith, 185: ; Keats, 1817; Campbell, 1837: Locker, 1868, etc., etc.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE autumnal feeling in the Money market has 
been intensified this week. All the exchanges 
have been moving against London, and though the New 
York rate was not yet down to “‘ gold point,” American 
buyers have been helping themselves freely to bar gold 
in our bullion market. After all, the fact remains that 
London is the only market in which gold can be bought 
with any freedom, and the result is that when gold 
is wanted buyers have to come here for it, 
whatever the state of the exchanges may be. 
The continent is also said to be prepared to 
take a little from us, and the Egyptian drain, 
connected with the harvesting of the cotton crop, is 
a movement to be expected regularly at this season. 
Hence it is that tight money is already with us, though 
we are hardly within hailing distance of the end of the 
quarter ; the market rate of discount is practically up 
to Bank rate, and it is clear that the Treasury will have 
to pay a stiff rate for an issue of £2,000,000 bills that 
it has just announced. Already they are talking of a 
rise in the Bank rate, and it is evident that if New York 
makes heavy inroads on our stock of gold the move- 
ment cannot long be deferred. 





These things being so, it is not surprising that 
markets have been sickly. Consols have been dwindling 
steadily in price, and there is not much premium left 
now on that new issue that went so gaily for a time ; 
Colonial loans have been very dull, and all the specula- 
tive markets have been in the dumps more or less. 
Even Paris caught the dolorous infection and sold her 
favourites, especially Rio Tinto copper shares. Among 
Kaffirs there has been a significant little slump in De 
Beers and other diamond shares, and it is whispered 
that the Cape Ministry is about to have the temerity 
to put a tax on the sacred diamond industry. There 
will be wigs on the green shortly if there is any 
truth in this story. As to the telegrams about new 
discoveries of auriferous ground in the Transvaal, they 
have excited little interest. The Transvaal has been 
so thoroughly prospected that it will be almost a 
miracle if anything new and really valuable is found. 

Whatever may be said of the comparative merits 
of British and American railway finance, it certainly 
cannot be denied ‘that in the matter of the relations 
between the Government and the Money market we can 
whip the Yankees every time. Nothing could be more 
absurd and anomalous than the position which is at 
present causing New York such an unpleasant series of 
ugly monetary paroxysms. The American Sub-Treasury 
has in its possession over a hundred millions sterling 
in hard cash, and yet is utterly unable to place 
these funds at the disposal of the New York 
market, which is so starved for want of credit 
that the loan rate runs up to 20 per cent., and 
all sorts of ludicrous expedients have to be adopted— 
such as the Government’s paying the interest on its 
debt before it falls due—in order to relieve the tension. 
The position is so hopelessly ridiculous that it is mar- 
vellous that the common sense of the American busi- 
ness community should allow it to continue for another 
week. And yet the Americans are so stiff in their pre- 
judice against anything like the institution of a State 
bank that they submit to these absurdities. 





It is, of course, undeniable that experiments in the 
direction of the State bank have been singularly 
unsuccessful in the United States, but that was partly 
owing to the ineradicable prejudice in the American 
mind against any system which was in vogue in 
Europe, and chiefly owing to a healthy interest of the 
capitalists who organised the experiments. But, after 
all, in this poor old mummy of a country we have not a 
State bank in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
Bank of England is not a department of the State, 


but is an ordinary joint stock company which came 
into existence to lend money to the Government, and 
now keeps the Government’s balance. The system 
works perfectly smoothly ; when the taxes come in and 
the Government receives large amounts of cash, these 
amounts are not locked up in the Treasury vaults, 
as they are in that enlightened land to the westward, 
but are paid in to the Government’s credit at the Bank 
of England ; they are thus available for the use of the 
market, which, when money gets ‘‘tight,” goes 
round to the Bank and borrows. 


— —— 


In the United States, however, the prejudice against 

a State bank is so strong, and the mutual jealousies 

of the existing banks would be so keenly excited if one 

or any of them were selected as the recipients of the 

Government’s balance, that these huge funds have to 

lie idle in the Treasury while New York bids 20 per 

cent. for credit. It is true that banks which have un- 

pledged Government bonds in their possession are to 

receive Government deposits up to their face value, but. 
this is merely tinkering with the matter, and the 

measure is not expected to release a million sterling. 

It is quite evident that some means will shortly have to 

be divised by which the Government’s balance can be 
divided out somehow among the banks so as to be avail- 
able for the market’s use. But then, so we are assured 

by those who ought to know New York, the balance 
could not possibly be divided out among the banks 
without causing an amount of jealousy and friction that 
would render the life of the Secretary to the Treasury a 
mere nuisance. And so there you are. And in the 
meantime the great creditor country, that is to be, 

presents a rather sorry spectacle from the point of view 
of its banking arrangements. 





Two important Scotch railway meetings have been 
held this week, and passed quietly without any reference 
to the criticisms and controversy with regard to capital 
expenditure that have caused so heavy a fall in the prices 
of Home Railway stocks during the last fortnight. In 
fact, we would imagine that in happy Glasgow the fluc- 
tuations of the London market were a matter of tranquil 
indifference. It is true that the chairman of the Cale- 
donian did condescend to refer to the long-debated 
question of bigger wagons and heavier train-loads, and 
seemed inclined to acknowledge that these suggested 
reforms might have some utility, only, of course, there 
were difficulties in the way. With regard to the matter 
of capital expenditure on items which ought to be paid 
for out of revenue not a word appears to have been 
said, though there was reason enough, seeing that an 
issue of 41,618,000 new Preference stock was an- 
nounced, involving a charge of some £65,000 per 
annum, ranking before the Ordinary stock. 

It is true that much of this capital will evidently 
be used for legitimate purposes, that is to say for the 
acquisition of extensions and feeders. But considering 
all that has lately been said about the question of 
capital expenditure it seems at least surprising that 
none of the shareholders required more exact particu- 
lars on the point. Probably, however, most of them 
did not quite understand the difference between capital 
and revenue. The ignorance of the average shareholder 
is, perhaps, an even greater public danger than the 
fatuity of the average director. As to new issues, 
besides the new Caledonian Railway Preference already 
referred to, there have been but two—a loan for four 
millions odd by Bulgaria, 5 per cent. interest secured 
in the tobacco revenues, and price practically 90 per 
cent. ; a bold investor would earn a fine rate, and as 
long as Bulgaria exists the odds are that it will pay 
its debts. The other prospectus was that of a little 
insurance company, called the Loyal British, with a 
capital of £150,000 in Preference and Ordinary shares. 


JANUs. 














